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Sport Promotes Misunderstandings Between Nations 


NO OLYMPIC SPIRIT 


OWHERE are loyalties more 
fiercely felt than in the field of 
national sport. Within a country 
they may be given to a regional 
football team or to an individual 


athlete, but in international com- 


petition national sporting fans are 
united in a zealous patriotism, all 
regional differences temporarily for- 
gotten. 


The athletes themselves are at 
war; the methods of elimination are 
skill, toughness and determination, 
but here the individual “will to win” 
is the spur, regardless of the com- 
petitor’s nationality. 


Last week-end the 1960 Olympics 
came to an end in Rome. Com- 
mentators frequently reminded us 
that the spirit of the Olympic Games 
was a display of individual skill, not 
national ability, but the “uncom- 
mitted” observer may have got a 
different impression. 


The hoisting of national flags and 
the playing of anthems when the 
medals were awarded, were surely 
symbols of ‘national greatness” 
rather than universal acknowledge- 
ment of individual dexterity. 

The opening parade of athletes 
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act of competition (and of course 
the supporters are “right there with 
them”, suffering the defeat or glory- 
ing in the success). In fact, the 
chances are that the loser at any rate 
will be even more frustrated than 
before. 

As an example of the bloody 
aftermath of a day’s “good clean 
sport”, not quite on the Olympic 
level but relating .to competitive 
sport, we were told in Glasgow re- 
cently by a sad football lover, that 
supporters of both the defeated and 
victorious sides were roaming the 
Streets in hoards equipped with 
bottles and knives, carrying on the 
afternoon’s match well into the 
night. Even casual strollers, unin- 
terested in football disputes, were 
challenged as to their allegiance. 

This, in less extreme forms, is 
common enough after a football 
match in Glasgow (regarded as a 
religious war between Catholics and 
Protestants), and it may not happen 
everywhere in Britain, but it sug- 
gests that “aggressive impulses” are 
not necessarily left behind in the 
stadium (on the Continent we are 
told that battles frequently follow 
big matches). 


It seems to us that if “natural 
aggressive instincts” which find an 
outlet in war are to be effectively 
canalized into harmless competitive 
sport, education towards the “Olym- 
pic spirit” will have to start long 
before competitors meet in the 
arena; the symbols of division so 
much in evidence in Rome—the nat- 
ional flags and anthems—will cer- 
tainly have to be dispensed with. 

Our point is that today it is non- 
sense to talk about the Olympic 
spirit exemplified by individual 
athletes when clearly sport on the 
level of the Olympic games is a mat- 
ter of national prestige. 

The fierce economic and political 
competition between nations (es- 
pecially the powerful ones) has ex- 
tended into the world of sport. 
Russia and America give immense 
support to their athletes competing 
in international events, and in fact 
expect them to run for the coun- 
try’s sake rather than as individuals. 

Ambitious, privileged athletes are 
not likely to be the bearers of a new 
internationalism; they have to pay 
for government support and the 
easiest way to do so is to be a 
patriot. 


Mr. K the Political Cac 


NE of the reasons why Khrush- 
chev is so hated by politicians 

is that he cannot be relied on to 
play the political game according 
to the rules. These unwritten rules 
are designed to maintain the pres- 
tige of the leaders in the eyes of the 
public. “Hard bargaining” at the 
conference table is the bread and 
butter of political life, and even 
there a politician who respects his 
profession will agree not to try to 
get the better of the bargaining 
every time. Whatever these poor 
people may have to put up with, 
“Live and let Live” is a time hon- 
oured motto among the political 
fraternity. And one thing you 
never do is to publicly expose your 
opponent with his pants down. You 
may agree among yourselves that 
having caught him in such a situa- 
tion deserves a concession from him 
the next time a burning issue is 
discussed. But you never humiliate 
him in public; not because you 
wouldn’t like to but because by so 
doing you would be letting down the 
profession as well as humiliating 
your political rival. And the profes- 
sion is one in which you can only 
breathe the intoxicating air of 
Power and Status so long as you 
succeed in maintaining in the eyes 
of the public this image of the politi- 
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Sport Promotes Misunderstandings Between Nations 


NO OLYMPIC SPIRIT 


OWHERE are loyalties 
fiercely felt than in the field of 


more 


national sport. Within a country 
they may be given to a regional 
football team or to an individual 
athlete, but in international com- 
petition national sporting fans are 
united in a zealous patriotism, all 
regional differences temporarily for- 
gotten. 


The athletes themselves are at 
war: the methods of elimination are 
skill, toughness and determination, 
but here the individual “‘will to win” 
is the spur, regardless of the com- 
petitor’s nationality. 


Last week-end the 1960 Olympics 
came to an end in Rome. Com- 
mentators frequently reminded us 
that the spirit of the Olympic Games 
was a display of individual skill, not 
national ability, but the “uncom- 
mitted” observer may have got a 
different impression. 


The hoisting of national flags and 
the playing of anthems when the 
medals were awarded, were surely 
symbols of “national greatness” 
rather than universal acknowledge- 
ment of individual dexterity. 


The opening parade of athletes 
from the two big nations, Russia 
and America. preceded by their 
national flags seemed to signify an 
extension of the outer space race 
into the athletic arena, and as in the 
space race, the Soviet competitors 
were ahead at the end of the Olym- 
pics. 

The United States scored a poli- 
tical victory by having a Negro carry 


its flag for the first time in their 


Olympic history which, politics 
apart, seems only just since the 
negroes taking part in the Olympics 
were amongst the best athletes—a 
fact which will not increase their 
popularity with the rabid racialists 
“back home”. 

One hears it argued that internat- 
ional sport promotes “understand- 
ine” between nations. but we are 


act of competition (and of course 
the supporters are “right there with 
them”, suffering the defeat or glory- 
ing in the success). In fact, the 
chances are that the loser at any rate 
will be even more frustrated than 
before. 

As an example of the bloody 
aftermath of a day’s “good clean 
sport’, not quite on the Olympic 
level but relating .to competitive 
sport, we were told in Glasgow re- 
cently by a sad football lover, that 
supporters of both the defeated and 
victorious sides were roaming the 
streets in hoards equipped with 
bottles and knives, carrying on the 
afternoon’s match well into the 
night. Even casual strollers, unin- 
terested in football disputes, were 
challenged as to their allegiance. 

This, in less extreme forms, is 
common enough after a football 
match in Glasgow (regarded as a 
religious war between Catholics and 
Protestants), and it may not happen 
everywhere in Britain, but it sug- 
gests that “aggressive impulses” are 
not necessarily left behind in the 
stadium (on the Continent we are 
told that battles frequently follow 
big matches). 
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It seems to us that if “natural 
aggressive instincts” which find an 
outlet in war are to be effectively 
canalized into harmless competitive 
sport, education towards the “Olym- 
pic spirit” will have to start long 
before competitors meet in the 
arena; the symbols of division so 
much in evidence in Rome—the nat- 
ional flags and anthems—will cer- 
tainly have to be dispensed with. 

Our point is that today it is non- 
sense to talk about the Olympic 
spirit exemplified by individual 
athletes when clearly sport on the 
level of the Olympic games is a mat- 
ter of national prestige. 

The fierce economic and political 
competition between nations (es- 
pecially the powerful ones) has ex- 
tended into the world of sport. 
Russia and America give immense 
support to their athletes competing 
in international events, and in fact 
expect them to run for the coun- 
try’s sake rather than as individuals. 

Ambitious, privileged athletes are 
not likely to be the bearers of a new 
internationalism; they have to pay 
for government support and the 
easiest way to do so is to be a 
patriot. 
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petitor’s nationality. 

Last week-end the 1960 Olympics 
came to an end in Rome. Com- 
mentators frequently reminded us 
that the spirit of the Olympic Games 
was a display of individual skill, not 
national ability, but the “‘uncom- 
mitted” observer may have got a 
different impression. 


The hoisting of national flags and 
the playing of anthems when the 
medals were awarded, were surely 
symbols of “national greatness” 
rather than universal acknowledge- 
ment of individual dexterity. 


The opening parade of athletes 
from the two big nations, Russia 
and..America, preceded by their 
national flags seemed to signify an 
extension of the outer space race 
into the athletic arena, and as in the 
space race, the Soviet competitors 
were ahead at the end of the Olym- 
pics. 

The United States scored a poli- 
tical victory by having a Negro carry 


its flag for the first time in their . 


Olympic history which, politics 
apart, seems only just since the 
negroes taking part in the Olympics 
were amongst the best athletes—a 
fact which will not increase their 
popularity with the rabid racialists 
“back home”. 

One hears it argued that internat- 
ional sport promotes “understand- 
ing” between nations, but we are 
inclined to believe that if all the dis- 
putes behind the scenes at Rome 
were made public, as well as the 
true feelings of the competitors and 
their supporters, the opposite might 
be the case. 

Occasionally one had a glimpse 
of the antagonisms not always suc- 
cessfully saved for back room de- 
bate, and even within nations the 
Olympic spirit was not always to 
the fore. British competitors (and 
no doubt this applies to other nat- 
ions) and their managers sometimes 
sought to place the blame for failure 
on each other. England, well repre- 
sented by Scotland, came only a 
poor twelfth in the medal stakes, 
but we doubt if she will bow mag- 
nanimously to the superiority of 
athletes from other contending 
nations. 


However, it is not the purpose of 
this paper to take sides in athletic 
competitions. As individuals we 
can appreciate the skill of athletes 
and take an interest in their psycho- 
logy, but we doubt if the organisa- 
tion of large scale international 
athletic competition would, as it is 
sometimes suggested, serve as an 
outlet “for aggressive 
which might otherwise be expended 
in warlike activities. 

The assumption is that aggression 
is dissipated on both sides, by the 


impulses” | 


ouerts it eytippee 
bottles and knives, carrying on the 
afternoon’s match well into the 
night. Even casual strollers, unin- 
terested in football disputes, were 
challenged as to their allegiance. 

This, in less extreme forms, is 
common enough after a football 
match in Glasgow (regarded as a 
religious war between Catholics and 
Protestants), and it may not happen 
everywhere in Britain, but it sug- 
gests that “aggressive impulses” are 
not necessarily left behind in the 
stadium (on the Continent we are 
told that battles frequently follow 
big matches). 


THERE D BEEN 
A CONTEST FOR 
TOSSING THE BISHOP 
WE MIGHT HAVE 
WON A GOLD MEDAL 
IN ROME!” 
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ter of national prestige. 


The fierce economic and political 
competition between nations (es- 
pecially the powerful ones) has ex- 
tended into the world of sport. 
Russia and America give immense 
support to their athletes competing 
in international events, and in fact 
expect them to run for the coun- 
try’s sake rather than as individuals. 

Ambitious, privileged athletes are 
not likely to be the bearers of a new 
internationalism: they have to pay 
for government support and the 
easiest way to do so is to be a 
patriot. 
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Behind the T.U.C. Blocks V¢ 


FOR the second successive year the 

annual Trade Union Congress was 
told of a slight drop in membership 
figures, which was explained by the 
actual decrease in the proportion of 
people in England engaged in manual 
work, combined with a failure on the 
part of the movement to recruit the in- 
creasing numbers of office workers, Now 
in the case of a social movement with 
a definite cause or policy, the member- 
ship figures are a rough guide to how 
successful it is, but can anyone discern 
a cause behind the masses of the TUC? 
On the contrary, the majority of union 
members are even more passive in their 
membership of their unions than mem- 
bers of the big political parties. A tiny 
proportion of the members are active in 
their branches, many of whom _ have 
definite political allegiances. It is this 
minority that put forward resolutions 
and vote on them at annual conferences 
Side by side with them, particularly in 
the larger unions, exists a bureaucracy 
of permanent officials, who because of 
their knowledge and position, tend to 
be the people delegated with the union's 
vote at TUC meetings. 


It is essential to bear in mind the 
structure of unions and their leadership 
when the decisions of the TUC are put 
forward as representing the British work- 
ing class. It is even tempting to scorn 


the term “industrial parliament”, which 
is used of the annual congress, but in 
fact this description is a good one, for 
the congress “represents” the unionists 
in just the same way as the House of 
Commons represents the common people 
of England. The vital difference is that 
TUC decisions do not become law, and 
so the millions whose sole connection 
with their union consists of their weekly 
sub, and a cypher going towards some- 
body’s block vote card, can continue in 


complete ignorance of their leaders’ 
affairs. 
The prime purpose for which the 


Trade Unions developed was to secure 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. Any more revolutionary aspira- 
tions, which are still fossilised in some 
of their constitutions, were forgotten in 
the measure that the unions became suc- 
cessful in the reformist business, and in 
this sense the unions truly came to re- 
present the attitudes of their members. 
Today, the real wage of an individual 
depends just as much on the latest regu- 
lation issued by the Treasury or Bank 
of England as on the figure decided on 
as his weekly wage, and there is no 
longer the clear-cut image of a struggle 
between workers wanting to raise wages 


and bosses wanting to keep them down... 


Some 
manual 
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IF ONLY 
ERED BEEN 
CONTEST FOR 
NG THE BISHOP 
MIGHT HAVE 


ON A GOLD MEDAL 


IN ROME!” 


It seems to us that if “natural 
aggressive instincts” which find an 
outlet in war are to be effectively 
canalized into harmless competitive 
sport, education towards the “Olym- 
pic spirit” will have to start long 
before competitors meet in the 
arena; the symbols of division so 
much in evidence in Rome—the nat- 
ional flags and anthems—will cer- 
tainly have to be dispensed with. 

Our point is that today it is non- 
sense to talk about the Olympic 
spirit exemplified by individual 
athletes when clearly sport on the 
level of the Olympic games is a mat- 
ter of national prestige. 

The fierce economic and political 
competition between nations (es- 
pecially the powerful ones) has ex- 
tended into the world of sport. 
Russia and America give immense 
support to their athletes competing 
in international events, and in fact 
expect them to run for the coun- 
try’s sake rather than as individuals. 

Ambitious, privileged athletes are 
not likely to be the bearers of a new 
internationalism; they have to pay 
for government support and the 


easiest way to do so is to be a 
patriot. 


Mr. K the Political Cad 


NE of the reasons why Khrush- 
chev is so hated by politicians 

is that he cannot be relied on to 
play the political game according 
to the rules. These unwritten rules 
are designed to maintain the pres- 
tige of the leaders in the eyes of the 
public. “Hard bargaining” at the 
conference table is the bread and 
butter of political life, and even 
there a politician who respects his 
profession will agree not to try to 
get the better of the bargaining 
every time. Whatever these poor 
people may have to put up with, 
“Live and let Live” is a time hon- 
oured motto among the political 
fraternity. And one thing you 
never do is to publicly expose your 
opponent with his pants down. You 
may agree among yourselves. that 
having caught him in such a situa- 
tion deserves a concession from him 
the next time a burning issue is 
discussed. But you never humiliate 
him in public; not because you 
wouldn’t like to but because by so 
doing you would be letting down the 
profession as well as humiliating 
your political rival. And the profes- 
sion is one in which you can only 
breathe the intoxicating air of 
Power and Status so long as you 
succeed in maintaining in the eyes 
of the public this image of the politi- 





cian as a superior being, a man of 
giant stature compared with other 
men. Such a superman cannot be 
subjected to the kinds of indignities 
which we have to suffer in our daily 
lives. 


In this respect Mr. K. is an un- 
orthodox politician as well as a cad. 
He demonstrated what could be ex- 
pected from him in the way of un- 
professional conduct over the inci- 
dent of the American spy planes. 
He just led on poor Eisenhower to 
make a fool of himself in public, 
simply by putting questions to him 
to which he already knew the 
answers but without telling Ike that 
he knew the answers. This was un- 
pardonable, and the so-called ten- 
sion between East and West, after a 
longish period of detente (which was 
the result of a period in which Mr. 
K. said all the right things about 
America’s peaceful intentions, and 
Mr. Macmillan’s Moscow mission, 
etc.), dates from then. 


Now, after tripping up Ike over 
spy planes, cancelling his official 
visit to Russia, calling off the Sum- 
mit after dragging Mr. Ike all the 
way to Paris (when he could have 
been enjoying a golfing holiday) and 
shooting down another American 
plane . . . as if all this was not 
enough to bar him from the society 
of self-respecting politicians; Mr; K. 
has gone and done it again! In 
announcing that he will lead the 


_ Russian delegation at the General 


Assembly of the United Nations he 
has put the Western politicians on 
the spot. And in particular the 
Americans, even if they have deci- 
ded that Ike will not attend the 
Council meeting, were faced with 
having Mr. K. in their country with- 
out even being invited! But the real 
disservice Mr. K. has done to the 
political profession is that he has 
finally destroyed the mystique of 
the Summit, a device for solving the 
problems of the world much fay- 
oured by the Leftists a@ la Tribune 
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ter of national prestige. 

The fierce economic and political 
competition between nations (es- 
pecially the powerful ones) has ex- 
tended into the world of sport. 
Russia and America give immense 
support to their athletes competing 
in international events, and in fact 
expect them to run for the coun- 
try’s sake rather than as individuals. 

Ambitious, privileged athletes are 
not likely to be the bearers of a new 
internationalism: they have to pay 
for government support and the 
easiest way to do so is to be a 
patriot. 
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opponent with his pants down. You 
may agree among yourselves that 
having caught him in such a situa- 
tion deserves a concession from him 
the next time a burning issue is 
discussed. But you never humiliate 
him in public; not because you 
wouldn’t like to but because by so 
doing you would be letting down the 
profession as well as humiliating 
your political rival. And the profes- 
sion is one in which you can only 
breathe the intoxicating air of 
Power and Status so long as you 
succeed in maintaining in the eyes 
of the public this image of the politi- 
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the term “industrial, parliament”, which 
is used of the annual congress, but in 
fact this description is a good one, for 
the congress “represents” the unionists 
in just the same way as the House of 
Commons represents the common people 
of England. The vital difference is that 
TUC decisions do not become Jaw, and 
so the millions whose sole connection 
with their union consists of their weekly 
sub. and a cypher going towards some- 
body’s block vote card, can continue in 


complete ignorance of their leaders’ 
affairs. 
The prime purpose for which the 


Trade Unions developed was to secure 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. Any more revolutionary aspira- 
tions, which are still fossilised in some 
of their constitutions, were forgotten in 
the measure that the unions became suc- 
cessful in the reformist business, and in 
this sense the unions truly came to re- 
present the attitudes of their members. 
Today, the real wage of an individual 
depends just as much on the latest regu- 
lation issued by the Treasury or Bank 
of England as on the figure decided on 
as his weekly wage, and there is no 
longer the clear-cut image of a struggle 
between workers wanting to raise wages 


and bosses wanting to keep them down, - 


Some 
manual 


delegates 
workers’ 


representing non- 
unions protested on 


the last day of the recent conference that 
it has become too preoccupied with poli- 
tical rather than industrial affairs, and 
this point of view was supported widely 
in the press. By this they probably 
meant that the unions were discussing 
subjects which lay outside their supposed 
concern, and which should properly be 
left to the government. This is an atti- 
tude to be expected from the capitalist 
press, To whatever extent, however 
slight it may be, that the appearance of 
national policy and armaments expense 
on the agenda implies that workers con- 
sider it their right to decide how the 
fruit of their labour is to be used, and 
are becoming interested and conscious 
of the issues facing people today, it is 
thoroughly praiseworthy that they 
should be discussed. 


On the other hand, the ways in which 
the political tendencies of the Trade 
Union movement do lead it astray are 
firstly, in its organisation and procedure 
being a slavish imitation of the corres- 
ponding aspects of parliamentary goy- 
ernment, and secondly, in its assumption 
that apart from the clear cut fight over 
wages, which has now been happily 
settled, everything else can only be con- 
sidered in the light of political solutions, 
The TUC conference for instance, pass- 
ed resolutions “instructing the general 
council to press the government” to 


Aw Ate be GiioWeis. Lis Was Uil- 
pardonable, and the so-called ten- 
sion between East and West, after a 
longish period of detente (which was 
the result of a period in which Mr. 
K. said all the right things about 
America’s peaceful intentions, and 
Mr. Macmillan’s Moscow mission, 
etc.), dates from then. 


Now, after tripping up Ike over 
spy planes, cancelling his official 
visit to Russia, calling off the Sum- 
mit after dragging Mr. Ike all the 
way to Paris (when he could have 
been enjoying a golfing holiday) and 
shooting down another American 
plane . . . as if all this was not 
enough to bar him from the society 
of self-respecting politicians, Mr. K. 
has gone and done it again! In 
announcing that he will lead the 


. Russian delegation at the General 


Assembly of the United Nations he 
has put the Western politicians on 
the spot. And in particular the 
Americans, even if they have deci- 
ded that Ike will not attend the 
Council meeting, were faced with 
having Mr. K. in their country with- 
out even being invited! But the real 
disservice Mr. K. has done to the 
political profession is that he has 
finally destroyed the mystique of 
the Summit, a device for solving the 
problems of the world much fay- 
oured by the Leftists a la Tribune 
and New Statesman. Top level poli- 
tics will never be quite top level 
again! 





spend more money on medical research; 
to “pursue actively with the govern- 
ment” the question of safety from radia- 
tion; and on the most publicized and 
most important resolution, declared that 
“the policies of a future Labour Govern- 
ment should be based on™ the rejection 
of nuclear deterrents. 


Those are political approaches. An 
industrial approach might have involved 
(no blueprints) making a grant for inde- 
pendent medical research, setting up a 
committee to look into safety matters 
and asking ‘workers to boycott places 
where safety precautions were inade- 
quate, and withdrawing all labour from 
atom bomb factories, research stations, 
rocket bases, warning systems, etc, 
These would have the advantages of im- 
mediacy, but would spoil the situation 
of domestic bliss in which the move- 
ment is at the moment. 


If workers are to participate in de- 
ciding how the land is to be run, it can 
only be on the basis of individual aware- 
ness which just cannot be conceived in 
reformist terms. Who can honestly get 
enthusiastic at a meeting to send a dele- 
gate to a conference to appoint a dele- 
gate to a congress—to vote how he 
pleases? Either one is awake and revo- 
Jutionary, or apathetic and conservative. 
Most of society prefers the latter. 


S% Continued on p. 4 


AFRICAN PRESENCE 


FTER the 1939-45 War, a young 
Senegalese, Alioune Diop, brought 
together the leading contemporary 
French and Negro thinkers residing in 
France. Richard Wright from America, 
Leopold Senghor from Africa and Andre 
Gide, Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus were among them. They al] de- 
cided that ‘‘the authentic African genius 
should at long last find expression”. 
Thus, in November 1947, the first issue 
of Préscence Africaine appeared contain- 
ing articles “affirming the need for an 
African presence”, a presence as Sartre 
said “which would be among us, not like 
that of a child in the family circle, but 
like the presence of a remorse and a2 
hope”, There followed contributions 
from African poets, novelists and essay- 
ists, and soon the whole Negro world 
was assisting in this great venture. 


In the 1950’s a political note was 
added to the purely cultural review and 
Préscence  Africaine ‘began assisting 
young writers in producing books such 
as “Negro Nations and Cultures” by 
Chiek Anta Diop, of much importance 
in the discovery of African history, 


In 1955 the terms Préscence Africaine 
was adopted by the edwitorial board of 
the magazine and it organised the first 
International Congress of Negro Writers 
and Artists in September 1956, which 
was held in Paris with some sixty dele- 
gates from Africa, America and Europe 
attending. The movement fast became 
one of the centres of Negro Culture and 
a Society of African Culture was created. 
Préscence Africaine again organised the 
2nd International Congress of Negro 
Writers and Artists in 1959, held at 
Rome. 

As a group, Préscence Africaine is not 
set in any one ideological niche, though 
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Communism has an influence it is not 
overwhelming. The editorial board is 
entirely Negro and though Aimé Césaire 
is a Communist, Richard Wright is cer- 
tainly not and neither is Leopold Seng- 
hor (all of whom are among the editorial 
board). 


Now, at last, Préscence Africaine is 
coming out in an English edition, appear- 
ing bi-monthly. The first volume is 
dedicated to the Independence of Guinea 
and provides some absorbing articles, 
mostly written by Guineans or by visi- 
tors to the country. 


What emerges is that Guinea enjoys 
being independent, or has done up to 
the writing of these articles. M. Sékou 
Touré strikes one as being a man of 
sincerity and the Guineans seem to be 
enthusiastic and excited about being an 
independent country. The influence of 
Communism is unduobted, but as Aimé 
Césaire puts it: “his (Touré’s) endeavour 
is not so much to make Africa Marxian 
as to make Marxism African’. In theory 
Touré believes in what he calls “com- 
munocracy’, one party rule with the 
people of Guinea “as the brain respon- 
sible for conceiving every action which 
merits undertaking in the name of the 
Republic of Guinea. It is by giving the 
people of Guinea the power to orient 
the State” tthat all will be well, Just 
how the people will do this is left to 
one’s imagination. 


The most interesting article in this vol- 
ume is by J. Suret-Canale, Director of 
the National Institute of Research and 
Documentation, Republic of Guinea on 
“Guinea under the Colonial System’. 
The twenty or more years of resistance 
to the French imperialists, the deporta- 
tion of Chiefs and the plain murder and 
subjection of the Guinean people is told 
with a just pride and bitter anger. As 
late as 1903, over twenty years after the 
French arrival, their annual report could 
admit: “The natives have a very great 
spirit of independence. They live in 
villages which are independent of each 
other. The authority of the village 
chiefs is very slight and that of the Can- 
ton chiefs which it has been thought fit 
to install in the military Circles is abso- 
lutely nil.” Slowly however the super- 
ior! military strength of the French 
prevailed; forced labour, direct adminis- 
tration and the destruction of whole vil- 
lages of resistance led to the unwilling 
subjection of these independent folk. 


At the end of World War II, the 
author asks ‘Where are they (the people) 
to find this famous ‘civilisation’ whose 





Russia and the Wes 


antly curving avenues. The citizens are 
kindly, cultured, sleek and humane. 
Many London suburbs are almost on 
the verge of this Utopia already. To a 
world of grinding poverty, insecurity and 
war it seems ideal. At the same time 


it does not give me the sense of “free- 
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benefits should compensate them for 
their additional burden of labour, and 
taxation, to say nothing of the drain of 
blood in two world wars? 


“The equipment—railway, posts, tele- 
graph, roads, ports, etc., merely serves to 
deliver a little more to the usurers of 
big business. It merely serves to inten- 
sify the exploitation of the population. 
Schools and hospitals are only available 
to the privileged few. He, the peasant, 
continues to eat and labour in the same 
way as his ancestors, except that he 
labours more and eats less.” 


And so they sang these satirical and 
ironic songs as the French left on the 
eve of independence: 


Sékou Touré, so this is the way the 
French have left 

Without saying farewell 

What shame 

So this is the way the French leave us 

Without even saying good-bye 

What shame, by Allah 

The French have gone without saying 
farewell. 


To show the French that Guineans 
could say farewell, this song was sung: 

Good-bye Europeans 

And without a grudge 

I, myself am not offended 

Good-bye, everyone to his own home 

Without any fuss 

Good-bye provided you disturb us no 

more 
Let him follow you 
Who believes you indispensable. 


Independence, freedom, the imperial- 
ists have gone. One party rule and the 
will of the people prevails. And yet we 
read in the Guardian (May 18, 1960): 
“Plots, people’s courts, secret trials and 
death sentences . . . this news from the 
Republic of Guinea. Nineteen people 
have been sentenced to death arid several 
others to long sentences of forced Jabour. 


“The atmosphere of Guinea has cer- 
tainly changed since the first days of 
mass enthusiasm for M. Sékou Touré’s 
independence régime. The change has 
come about slowly but is undeniable— 
the popular momentum has slowed 
down: people are growing suspicious of 
each other, the one-party system is kill- 
ing traditional African methods of con- 
sultation and mass participation, and the 
Government’s doctrinaire approach to 
agricultural reform has created many 
enemies among the peasants. The joie 
de vivre seems .to have gone out of 
Guinea’s life.” 


The old, old story. Freedom is no- 


®% Continued 
from p. 3 


has the West a longer and more varied 
tradition than Russia, but Russian life 
throughout the Stalin era has been ter- 
ribly narrow and shut in on itself. 


_ There is much to be said on both 
sides. The narrowing of Russian intel- 
lectual life has been accompanied by a 
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2 Society of African Culture was created. 
Préscence Africaine again organised the 
2nd International Congress of Negro 
Writers and Artists in 1959, held at 
Rome. 

As a group, Préscence Africaine is not 
set in any one ideological niche, though 
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ume is by J. Suret-Canale, Director of 
the Nationa] Institute of Research and 
Documentation, Republic of Guinea on 
“Guinea under the Colonial System’’. 
The twenty or more years of resistance 
to the French imperialists, the deporta- 
tion of Chiefs and the plain murder and 
subjection of the Guinean people is told 
with a just pride and bitter anger. As 
late as 1903, over twenty years after the 
French arrival, their annual report could 
admit: “The natives have a very great 
spirit of independence. They live in 
villages which are independent of each 
other. The authority of the village 
chiefs is very slight and that of the Can- 
ton chiefs which it has been thought fit 
to install in the military Circles is abso- 
lutely nil.” Slowly however the super- 
ior! military strength. of the French 
prevailed; forced labour, direct adminis- 
tration and the destruction of whole vil- 
lages of resistance led to the unwilling 
subjection of these independent folk. 


At the end of World War II, the 
author asks “Where are they (the people) 
to find this famous ‘civilisation’ whose 


Russia and the Wes 


antly curving avenues. The citizens are 
kindly, cultured, sleek and humane, 
Many London suburbs are almost on 
the verge of this Utopia already. To a 
world of grinding poverty, insecurity and 
war it seems idea]. At the same time 
it does not give me the sense of “free- 
dom”, even though there may be more 
civil liberty than there is today. I pre- 
fer William Morris’ ideal society really. 


In any case I do not believe that this 
utopian suburb: civilisation will be the 
threshold of a world of peace. As long 
as people retain their faith in the state, 
in the justification of means by ends, in 
the concept of some form of private 
property over and above the things a 
man uses in his daily life, in authoritar- 
ianism in short, society will continue to 
be rent by painful and useless conflicts. 


There ought to be some sort of alter- 
native to, on the one hand, the religious 
view that man will never know happi- 
ness on this earth, or at least that he 
cannot achieve it by his own efforts, and 
on the other, the scientific technocratic 
attitude, 


Of course, what makes Isaac Deutsch- 
er’s prophecies striking is the role he 
assigns to the Soviet Union. When this 
book Was first presented to the world, 
it was a series of Jectures delivered in 
various important cities in Canada, The 
blurb tells us “they aroused tremendous 
interest, and drew front-page reports 
and leading articles from Canada’s nat- 
ional newspapers.” I take it that this 
was because of his way of looking at 
the Soviet society, usually still represen- 
ted as basically evil. His view is infini- 
tely refreshing. It must however have 
disturbed quite a lot of people who see 
everything in very simple terms, Russia 
black, West white, or at least, Russia 
very dark grey, West off-white. 


However, he is careful to point out 
that, when all has been said, not only 


Let him foliow you 
Who believes you indispensable. 


Independence, freedom, the imperial- 
ists have gone. One party rule and the 
will of the people prevails. And yet we 
read in the Guardian (May 18, 1960): 
“Plots, people’s courts, secret trials and 
death sentences . . . this news from the 
Republic of Guinea. Nineteen people 
have been sentenced to death arid several 
others to long sentences of forced Jabour. 


“The atmosphere of Guinea has cer- 
tainly changed since the first days of 
mass enthusiasm for M. Sékou Touré’s 
independence régime. The change has 
come about slowly but is undeniable— 
the popular momentum has slowed 
down: people are growing suspicious of 
each other, the one-party system is kill- 
ing traditional African methods of con- 
sultation and mass participation, and the 
Government's doctrinaire approach to 
agricultural reform has created many 
enemies among the peasants. The joie 
de vivre seems to have gone out of 
Guinea’s life.” 


The old, old story. 


Freedom is no- 
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has the West a longer and more varied 
tradition than Russia, but Russian life 
throughout the Stalin era has been ter- 
ribly narrow and shut in on itself. 


There is much to be said on both 
sides. The narrowing of Russian intel- 
lectual life has been accompanied by a 
terrible forced optimism, a sort of social- 
ist heartiness. On the other hand, he 
Says, even the effects of this may be less 
baneful than “the cheapness and the 
emptiness of our own mass literature 
and the hopelessness that pervades so 
much of even the best Western writ- 
ING ees one 
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PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 37 


Deficit on Freedom £740 
Contributions received £613 
DEFICIT £127 


September 2 to September 8 


Brooklyn: O.A. £1/18/6; Twickenham: ''T.D." 
£5/0/0; Belfast: D.M. 11/-; Falmouth: R.W. 
2/6; Sevenoaks: B.R. 5/-; Surrey: F.B.* 5/-: 
Solihull: K.P.D, 2/6; London: J.L. 5/-; Lon- 
don: Anon.* 2/6; London: P, & G.T.* 2/6; 
London: J.S.* 3/-; Sheffield: P.M.B. 9/6; 
Norwich: Anon. 10/-; Sydney: H.M. 6/-; 
Sydney: R.C, £2/18/6; Sutton: Anon. £1/0/0: 
Slough: E.C, 10/-; Brooklyn: E.F, 14/-; Hong 
Kong: M.S. 2/6; London: Anon. 1/9; Hyde 
Park: Sympathisers 2/3; Manchester: A.R. 
13/6; Nottingham: H. & V.L. £2/1/0; Lon- 
don: Anon. 1/3; Nuneaton: D.H. 9/-; 
Chutenay-Malabry: G.M. 8/2; London: L.E. 
2/-; Wolverhampton: J.G.L.* 5/-; Notting- 
ham: Anon. 5/-; London: M.C. £1/0/0; 
London: E.R. 10/-; Belfast: K.G. 2/6. 
Total ... 21 9 5 
Previously acknowledged 591 13 10 


1960 TOTAL TO DATE ... £613 3 3 
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benefits should compensate them for 
their additional burden of labour, and 
taxation, to say nothing of the drain of 
blood in two world wars? 


“The equipment—railway, posts, tele- 
graph, roads, ports, etc., merely serves to 
deliver a little more to the usurers of 
big business. It merely serves to inten- 
sify the exploitation of the population. 
Schools and hospitals are only available 
to the privileged few. He, the peasant, 
continues to eat and labour in the same 
way as his ancestors, except that he 
labours more and eats less.” 


And so they sang these satirical and 
ironic songs as the French tee: on the 
eve of independence: 


Sékou Touré, so this is the way the 
French have left 

Without saying farewell 

What shame 

So this is the way the French leave us 

Without even saying good-bye 

What shame, by Allah 

The French have gone without saying 
farewell. 


To show the French that Guineans 
could say farewell, this song was sung: 


Good-bye Europeans 

And without a grudge 

I, myself am not offended 

Good-bye, everyone to his own home 

Without any fuss 

Good-bye provided you disturb us no 
more 

Let him follow you 

Who believes you indispensable. 


Independence, freedom, the imperial- 
ists have gone. One party rule and the 
will of the people prevails. And yet we 
read in the Guardian (May 18, 1960): 
“Plots, people’s courts, secret trials and 
death sentences . . . this news from the 
Republic of Guinea. Nineteen people 
have been sentenced to death arid several 
others to long sentences of forced Jabour. 


“The atmosphere of Guinea has cer- 
tainly changed since the first days of 
mass enthusiasm for M. Sékou Touré’s 
independence régime. The change has 
come about slowly but is undeniable— 
the popular momentum has slowed 
down: people are growing suspicious of 
each other, the one-party system is kill- 
ing traditional African methods of con- 
sultation and mass participation, and the 
Government’s doctrinaire approach to 
agricultural reform has created many 
enemies among the peasants. The joie 
de vivre seems to have gone out of 
Guinea’s life.” 


The old, old story. Freedom is no- 
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has the West a longer and more varied 
tradition than Russia, but Russian life 
throughout the Stalin era has been ter- 
ribly narrow and shut in on itself, 


There is much to be said on both 
sides. The narrowing of Russian intel- 
lectual life has been accompanied by a 
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where found where the State remains. 
* ef * 


The second volume of the English 
edition of Préscence Africaine, which has 
recently appeared, has widened its scope 
by including an English contributor, 
Michael Scott, who has written a short 
concise article on “The essential Dupli- 
city of Apartheid” in which he asserts 
that “The essential duplicity and hypo- 
crisy of apartheid consists in the fact 
that while it claims to allow Africans 
to develop along their own lines and to 
preserve their social systems and tribal 
customs, its legislation is designed to 
strengthen an industrial and agricultural 
system which is economically dependent 
on cheap migrant labour.” 


Another article “Portugal and_ the 
Colonies of Angola and Guinea” by C. 
Mahala from Mozambique adds some 
grim news to the little that has leaked 
out of these two fascist colonies. What 
does seem certain now is that opposition 
in Angola is growing and that Portugal 
is becoming frightened at the prospect. 
One harsh aspect of the situation is the 
arrival of the Portuguese Air Force in 
Angola; in one demonstration of strength 
an exercise including bombing, machine 
gun fire and precision raids with napalm 
bombs was executed. In the words of 
the Belgian weekly La Gauche (a report 
from a correspondent in the Congo): 
“The operations were carried out as 
though on a battlefield, the authorities 
having made it quite clear that this was 
a question of the form of combat they 
would apply in the event of their having 
to crush an anti-colonialist rebellion, or 
bettter still, the day when they decided 
to quell “by anticipating them” attempts 
at popular rebellion. 


“Agile, athletic, goose-stepping, the 
soldiers astonished the European popu- 
lation. And several observers, we are 
told, apparently only wished one thing; 
that it had not been a mere exercise.” 


In Portuguese Guinea, on the border 
of independent Guinea, a report of a 
peaceful workers’ demonstration being 
fired upon resulting in the death of 51 
Africans was reported by survivors who 
managed to escape to Conakry in the 
Republic of Guinea. One thing seems 
quite certain, and that is that the Portu- 
guese possessions of Fascist Dictator 
Salazar are not remaining outside the 
African struggle for independence. 


FREEDOM 


An article by Madeira Keita, Interor 
Minister of the Sudan (part of the 
crumbling Mali Federation) on “The 
Single Party in Africa” is unconvincing, 
I failed to understand the difference be- 
tween his ideas and the ideology of Nat- 
ional Socialism. M. Keita claimed the 
difference was that the Single Party in 
Africa was controlled by the will of the 
people. 


A far worthier philosophy is to be 
found in Father Mongameli Mabona’s 
absorbing essay, “Towards an African 
Philosophy”. He attempts to demon- 
strate how African philosophy differs 
from the philosophies of the rest of the 
world, summing up he argues: “The 
European faces the world with faith, 
the Indian with resignation and calm, 
the Mongol with hope and optimism, 
the African faces the world with stark 
reality.” He explains that the African 
mind “expresses itself in symbols, so also 
African emotions express themselves in 
rhythm”. He claim that for the African 
“Individual actions are viewed in rela- 
tion to the whole of life and not just in 
themselves alone. The African dance 
is the classic example of complete indi- 
vidual freedom and full co-operation, 
because in it anyone can follow his own 
inspiration as to rhythm.” Perhaps it is 
too much to point to the similarity of 
Negro jazz and of anarchist ideas, but 
I hardly think so. 


Lastly, Pierre Martineau presents a 
short study of the works of the West 
Indian poet Aimé Césaire. One or two 
lines I cannot resist reproducing here: — 


but they abandon themselves seized by 
the essence 

of things 

ignorant of surfaces but seized by the 
movement of al] things 

heedless of taming, but playing the 
game of the world. 

Or the simplicity of this 

The memory of a road 

that climbs steeply 

in the shade of bamboos, 


And to finish, what more apt than 
these two lines written in the light of 
Basil Davidson’s book “Old Africa Re- 
discovered”. 


My face of very worn coin suddenly 
rediscovered 
in the excavations... , 
RJ.W. 





Around the Galleries 


HE Arcade Gallery in the Royal 

Arcade off Bond Street is one 
of the few London galleries that manage 
to achieve a non-commercial air. Its 
canvas-cluttered and often deserted rooms 
at the top of the dark and winding 
stairs look and at times act more like a 
painter’s studio than a dealer’s den and 
it is with genuine pleasure that one is 
one of the exhibiting artists works on an 
one of the exhibitng artsts works on an 
unfinished canvas. Four artists are 
showing twenty-three works and while 
they have little in common regarding 
style and subject matter, each one is a 
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he has chosen to record the stark and 
silent world around. him. These paint- 
ings of dark and sullen houses crouch- 
ing like animals against a leaden sky are 
social documents that can damn a 
society as surely as a Goya etching. 
Stone graves upon the silent earth en- 
folding their living dead they cry of a 
community at one with the cabbage, for 
here at last is Cold Comfort Farm on 
canvas. While Lowry would record the 
passing scene Simcock condemns, as 
from a palette of black and dirty white 
he builds up, smear by smear of his 
palette knife, his bleak and empty world. 
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Who believes you indispensable. 


Independence, freedom, the imperial- 
ists have gone. One party rule and the 
will of the people prevails. And yet we 
read in the Guardian (May 18, 1960): 
“Plots, people’s courts, secret trials and 
death sentences . . . this news from the 
Republic of Guinea. Nineteen people 
have been sentenced to death arid several 
others to long sentences of forced Jabour. 


“The atmosphere of Guinea has cer- 
tainly changed since the first days of 
mass enthusiasm for M. Sékou Touré’s 
independence régime. The change has 
come about slowly but is undeniable— 
the popular momentum has slowed 
down: people are growing suspicious of 
each other, the one-party system is kill- 
ing traditional African methods of con- 
sultation and mass participation, and the 
Government’s doctrinaire approach to 
agricultural reform has created many 
enemies among the peasants. The joie 
de vivre seems to have gone out of 
Guinea’s life.” 


The old, old story. Freedom is no- 


2 Continued 
from p. 3 


has the West a longer and more varied 
tradition than Russia, but Russian life 
throughout the Stalin era has been ter- 
ribly narrow and shut in on itself. 


There is much to be said on both 
sides. The narrowing of Russian intel- 
lectual life has been accompanied by a 
terrible forced optimism, a sort of social- 
ist heartiness. On the other hand, he 
Says, even the effects of this may be less 
baneful than “the cheapness and the 
emptiness of our own mass literature 
and the hopelessness that pervades so 
much of even the best Western writ- 
ANG peo cas 
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WEEK 37 


Deficit on Freedom £740 
Contributions received £613 
DEFICIT $127 


September 2 to September 8 


Brooklyn: O.A. £1/18/6; Twickenham: "'T.D." 
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Park: Sympathisers 2/3; Manchester: A.R. 
13/6; Nottingham: H. & V.L. £2/1/0; Lon- 
don: Anon. 1/3; Nuneaton: D.H. 9/-; 
Chutenay-Malabry: G.M. 8/2; London: L.E. 
2/-; Wolverhampton: J.G.L.* 5/-: Notting- 
ham: Anon. 5/-; London: M.C. £1/0/0; 
London: E.R. 10/-; Belfast: K.G. 2/6. 
foetal 25-21 95 
Previously acknowledged 591 13 10 
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bettter still, the day when they decided 
to quell “by anticipating them” attempts 
at popular rebellion. 


“Agile, athletic, goose-stepping. the 
soldiers astonished the European popu- 
lation. And several observers, we are 
told, apparently only wished one thing; 
that it had not been a mere exercise.” 


In Portuguese Guinea, on the border 
of independent Guinea, a report of a 
peaceful workers’ demonstration being 
fired upon resulting in the death of 51 
Africans was reported by survivors who 
managed to escape to Conakry in the 
Republic of Guinea. One thing seems 
quite certain, and that is that the Portu- 
guese possessions of Fascist Dictator 
Salazar are not remaining outside the 
African struggle for independence. 


but they abandon themselves seized by 
the essence 

of things 

ignorant of surfaces but seized by the 
movement of al] things 

heedless of taming, but playing the 
game of the world. 

Or the simplicity of this: 

The memory of a road 

that climbs steeply 

in the shade of bamboos. 


And to finish, what more apt than 
these two lines written in the light of 
Basil Davidson’s book “Old Africa Re- 
discovered”. 


My face of very worn coin suddenly 
rediscovered 
in the excavations .... 
RJ.W. 





Around the Galleries 


HE Arcade Gallery in the Royal 

Arcade off Bond Street is one 
of the few London galleries that manage 
to achieve a non-commercial air. Its 
canvas-cluttered and often deserted rooms 
at the top of the dark and winding 
stairs look and at times act more like a 
painter’s studio than a dealer's den and 
it is with genuine pleasure that one is 
one of the exhibiting artists works on an 
one of the exhibitng artsts works on an 
unfinished canvas. Four artists are 
showing twenty-three works and while 
they have little in common regarding 
style and subject matter, each one is a 
competent painter, proficient in their 
craft and modest in their claims. Pegram 
and Reid offer a group of pleasant ab- 
stractions carefully conceived and dili- 
gently executed while John Eyles con- 
tinues to explore with magpie eye the 
style of top U hacks. This is unfortu- 
nate for Eyles is a gifted young painter 
even if in a minor key and while his 
flickering brush creates the illusion of 
a blurred press photograph one does un- 
fortunately have to murmur Francis 
Bacon when viewing his ‘‘Street inci- 
dent”. Tom Mallin is a pleasant un- 
aesthetic looking type whose still lifes 
have gone beyond being influenced by 
Tayler and have undoubtedly become 
pastiches. 


The same off-whites and grubby yel- 
lows, the same lozenges of paint, the 
same flattening out of subject matter and 
while Tayler is too slick and sure of 
himself for my taste I felt that even 
when imitating Tayler Mallin manages 
to inject a warmth and humanity into 
his canvases that is missing from the 
master’s work. These four men are 
still young enough to play with other 
men’s styles but they must in the next 
year or two find their own path to a 
personal interpretation of what their eye 
sees and not reflect another man’s can- 
vas. The Piccadilly Gallery at 16a, 
Cork Street, London, W.1., is showing 
twenty-two of Jack Simcock’s recent 
paintings. 

This Pottery-born painter is without a 
doubt one of the finest artists the Bond 
Street boys have managed to haul in 
these last few years. Using the moun- 


‘tain village of Mow-Cop as his base 


he has chosen to record the stark and 
silent world around him. These paint- 
ings of dark and sullen houses crouch- 
ing like animals against a leaden sky are 
social documents that can damn a 
society as surely as a Goya etching. 
Stone graves upon the silent earth en- 
folding their living dead they cry of a 
community at one with the cabbage, for 
here at last is Cold Comfort Farm on 
canvas. While Lowry would record the 
passing scene Simcock condemns, as 
from a palette of black and dirty white 
he builds up, smear by smear. of his 
palette knife, his bleak and empty world. 
Canaletto was much given to cutting 
into his paint with a sharp-edged tool 
as an easy way of achieving shadows 
for his jutting ledges and a knife and a 
straight-edge was an indispensible part 
of the Venetian’s equipment; so too with 
Simcock. 


For his slated roofs he drags the re- 
verse tip of his brush across the black 
and tacky paint and the light glancing 
aslant the ridges of paint make the 
effect he seeks. While Canaletto’s use 
of the knife spoilt his paintings for some 
Simcock succeeds for he relies upon the 
light to aid him. Unlike Canaletto 
however, Simcock cannot people his 
landscape and the dark and badly drawn, 
badly painted people that peer on rare 
occasions from his canvases are as alien 
and as irritating as the passing rubber- 
necks that gape into the TV camera. 
Simcock has one fault in common with 
the Venetian and that is his laziness, 


Canaletto was too prone to write in 
his waves in a sort of casual caligraphy 
as across the flat Mediterranean pond 
he would scrawl a thousand lines of 
connected w’s with a break at inchly 
intervals. Simcock who has built up 
his slates and his trees by manipulating 
his paint to catch the light spoils the 
effect by writing in the brown joins 
between the black stones of the foremost 
houses. For Simcock is a remarkably 
fine painter who can only be spoiled 
by his own laziness, for here at least is a 
poet of the night who has added the 
village of Mow-Cop to the topography 
of the silent world of the imagination. 


ARTHUR MOYSE. 
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United Nations 
Poisoning the 
Congo 


ORE than a month ago we were 
suggesting in these columns that 

the United Nations far from being 
a force for peace, was in fact “a 
threat to peace” (FREEDOM, August 
14) since the tendency was to involve 
the Power blocs in disputes which, 
. but for the intervention of the United 
Nations, would have remained 
localised and easier to resolve. After 
nine weeks the Congo crisis has both 
deepened internally as well as having 
become yet one more bone of con- 
tention between the Big Powers and 
a further source of disunity within 
the nations of the “United” Nations! 


Nine weeks ago the crisis in the 
Congo was a clear cut struggle 
between the emergent Congolese Re- 
public and Belgium on the one hand 
and between aspiring political lead- 
ers within the Congo on the other. 
The chances of the former being 
quickly resolved seemed possible in 
that the majority of the white settlers 
either had already decamped or were 
in the process of doing so, and it is 
doubtful whether the Belgians would 
have considered it expedient to 
maintain an armed foothold in the 
Katanga province for long. For in 
the long term their economic in- 
terests in this rich mining area would 
have been better safeguarded by 
civilians (financial, technical and 
commercial delegations) than by 
paratroopers and political puppets. 


And the political struggle among 
the-_Congolese leaders may well have 
been bloody but short if the United 
Nations had kept out. Instead, from 
what one can piece together from 
the confused despatches, the internal 
situation is more serious than at any 
time in the past nine weeks, with the 
United Nations forces actively sup- 
porting those who seek to depose 
M. Lumumba. As we write, reports 
from the Congo state that the 
Premier has now been arrested. We 
hold no brief for him, though we do 
not suppose that he is any worse 
than any of the other budding poli- 
ticlans manoeuvring for power in the 
Congo. 


But what has happened is that the 
struggle for power among the Con- 
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PEOPLE AND IDEAS 


The New Social Investigators—2 


AN ABSENCE OF 


Yer might think that, with the abun- 

dance of surveys, polls and censuses, 
every aspect of our social life must have 
been analysed statistically and docketed 
and filed away in some government office 
or professional institution. But one of 
the things which the new school of 
social investigators has shown us is the 
absence of facts, and indeed, the absence 
of curiosity in post-war Britain. In a 
striking article, “Socia] Facts and Social 
Conscience” (Twentieth Century, May 
1960), O. R. McGregor, writing of “the 
present paradox of -better means to 
social knowledge and less inclination to 
use it,” declares that: 


“British society today exhibits a 
greater unwillingness to discover, to col- 
lect and to face up to the social facts of 
life than at any time during the last 
hundred years.” 


This is evident in Mr, McGregor’s 
own field of study (he is the author of 
Divorce in England), The Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce studied 
its subject for 44 years, and then moral- 
ised about broken homes and parental 
irresponsibility, without the slightest 
factual evidence, giving their cue to all 
the moralists and preachers who tell us 
about the breakdown of family life, and 
ensuring the continuance of the divorce 
laws in their present form. Meanwhile, 
as Mr. McGregor points out, a bit of 
arithmetic and an acquanitance with 
social history “shows the family to be a 
more stable and effective institution than 
at any time since the industrial expan- 
sion of the eighteenth century.” 


It is evident too, in the field of crimi- 
nology and the study of delinquency, 
where, as Barbara Wootten has shown 
in her Social Science and Social Patho- 
logy, the officially published Criminal 
Statistics are so arbitrarily complied that 
any inference at all drawn from them 1s 
suspect. “Why are the British so bored 
by criminology?” as The Observer a few 
weeks. ago, The answer must be that 


we prefer the pleasures of being titilated 
by the literature of crime or of moral- 
ising about delinquency to finding out 
the how and why of anti-social behav- 
jour. 


The absence of facts is notorious in 
the educational world. John Vaizey 
complained recently in a letter to The 
Times that the Ministry of Education’s 
“statistical services are a public scandal”. 
His own attempt to unravel the costs of 
education in his book of that title, re- 
vealed some surprising things—for ex- 
ample that in recent years we have been 
spending a lower proportion of the nat- 
ional income on current education than 
we did during the slump of the early 
thirties. The recent miscalculations over 
the supply of teachers are an example 
of the Ministry’s statistical muddle. The 
principal of a teachers’ training college 
told me last year that, on the same day 
as she received through the post a policy 
circular from the Ministry based on the 
assumption that there was a_ possibility 
that too many teachers were being train- 
ed, she was visited by Ministry inspec- 
tors to see how rapidly the College could 
be extended to meet the urgent shortage 
of teachers which its Advisory Council 
had just discovered. 


* 
Bu it is in the assessment of the ex- 
tent of poverty in a society where 
it is assumed that poverty has been 
abolished, that this lack of factual in- 


formation is most glaring of all. Peter 
Townsend has reminded us that 


“In the decade before the war there 
were more than a dozen published sur- 
veys of poverty—in London, Birming- 
ham, York, Southampton and elsewhere. 
Poverty, or the threat of poverty, over- 
shadowed the lives of a large proportion 
of the population—a vocal and very 
active proportion. In the 13 years or 
so since the end of the war, there has 
been only one survey of poverty—and 
that a rather mismanaged one.” 


FACTS 
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The David Pratt Trial 


Y the time this issue of FREEDOM 

is published, the trial of David 
Pratt the wealthy farmer who at- 
tempted the life of the South Afri- 
can Premier, Dr. Verwoerd, may 
have taken place and his fate sealed. 
According to reports from Johan- 
nesburg efforts are being made by 
his family to persuade the Pretoria 
Supreme Court that he is suffering 
from mental disorder and that he 
should be sent for observation. In 
support of the plea ~was David 
Pratt’s. account of the shooting 
which he gave to Professor L. A. 
Hurst. Professor of Psychological 


listened to the Prime Miniser’s speech. 
He was “not impressed”. 


The “feeling” got stronger. He thought: 
“What is the country going to do?” 
There was no applause, no enthusiasm 
Nobody was prepared either to cheer or 
to boo. They were completely negative. 
“If there had been strong booing it 
would have been sufficient.” 


He walked to the cattle ring to see 
three friends, but could not rouse any 
enthusiasm for conversation, The thought 
occurred to him: “What is all this lead- 
ing to?” Next he thought: “I shall not 
kill the man, but lay him up for a 
month or more to give him time to think 
things over.” 
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public and Belgium on the one hand 
and between aspiring political lead- 
ers within the Congo on the other. 
The chances of the former being 
guickly resolved seemed possible in 
that the majority of the white settlers 
either had already decamped or were 
in the process of doing so, and it is 
doubtful whether the Belgians would 
have considered it expedient to 
maintain an armed foothold in the 
Katanga province for long. For in 
the long term their economic in- 
terests in this rich mining area would 
have been better safeguarded by 


civilians (financial, technical and: 


commercial delegations) than by 
paratroopers and political puppets. 


And the political struggle among 
the Congolese leaders may well have 
deen bloody but short if the United 
Nations had kept out. Instead, from 
what one can piece together from 
the confused despatches, the internal 
situation is more serious than at any 
time in the past nine weeks, with the 
United Nations forces actively sup- 
porting those who seek to depose 
M. Lumumba. As we write, reports 
from the Congo state that the 
Premier has now been arrested. We 
hold no brief for him, though we do 
not suppose that he is any worse 
than any of the other budding poli- 
ticians manoeuvring for power in the 
Congo. 


But what has happened is that the 
struggle for power among the Con- 
golese leaders has become an issue 
of world importance because on the 
one hand Russia has plumped for 
Lumumba while Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld and the Western powers are 
obviously supporting Mr. Kasavubu 
and his nominees. Russia has sup- 
plied a few trucks and _ transport 
planes to Lumumba while the United 
Nations forces turn a blind eye to 
the small quantities of military sup- 
plies-from Belgium that are finding 
their way into the hands of Mr 
Tshombe and other anti-Lumumba 
forces. Furthermore the United 
Nations forces struck a crippling 
blow when they paid the Congolese 
army which hadn’t received any 
wages for the past two months. And 
having lost the loyalty of the army, 
such as it is, Mr. Lumumba now 
finds himself without power—unless 
of course he enjoys popular sup- 
port in the country, and this the re- 
ports are too scanty or too biassed 
for some kind of assessment to be 
made from here. 


But in spite of the aggravation of 
ihe crisis in the Congo, it would 
still be a minor issue of no inter- 
national consequence, but for the 
headline treatment it is receiving in 
the world press. And it is receiving 
such treatment because it has come 
under the political magnifiying glass 
of the United Nations, which means 
that far from seeking solutions in the 


laws in their present form. Meanwhile, 
as Mr. McGregor points out, a bit of 
arithmetic and an acquanitance with 
social history “shows the family to be a 
more stable and effective institution than 
at any time since the industrial expan- 
sion of the eighteenth century.” 


It is evident too, in the field of crimi- 
nology and the study of delinquency, 
where, as Barbara Wootten has shown 
in her Social Science and Social Patho- 
logy, the officially published Criminal 
Statistics are so arbitrarily complied that 
any inference at all drawn from them js 
suspect. “Why are the British so bored 
by criminology?” as The Observer a few 
weeks ago. The answer must be that 
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Bur it is in the assessment of the ex- 
tent of poverty in a society where 
it is assumed that poverty has been 
abolished, that this lack of factual in- 
formation is most glaring of all. Peter 
Townsend has reminded us that 


“In the decade before the war there 
were more than a dozen published sur- 
veys of poverty—in London, Birming- 
ham, York, Southampton and elsewhere. 
Poverty, or the threat of poverty, over- 
shadowed the lives of a large proportion 
of the population—a vocal and very 
active proportion. In the 13 years or 
so since the end of the war, there has 
been only one survey of poverty—and 
that a rather mismanaged one.” 
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The David Pratt Trial 


Y the time this issue of FREEDOM 
is published, the trial of David 
Pratt the wealthy farmer who at- 
tempted the life of the South Afri- 
can Premier, Dr. Verwoerd, may 
have taken place and his fate sealed. 
According to reports from Johan- 
nesburg efforts are being made by 
his family to persuade the Pretoria 
Supreme Court that he is suffering 
from mental disorder and that he 
should be sent for observation. In 
support of the plea ~was David 
Pratt’s account of the shooting 
which he gave to Professor L. A. 
Hurst. Professor of Psychological 
Medicine of Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity. The following is the report of 
it published in last Sunday’s Ob- 
server 

The day before the shooting—accord- 
ing to the professor’s account of what 
Pratt told him—the farmer saw a van 
into which about 100 prisoners were 
being put. He thought: “What the heil 
will be happening next? This cannot 
go on. Where can we see any light?” 

Pratt then first experienced what he 
described as “a feeling’. The next 
morning “the feeling became very strong 
that someone in this country must do 
something about it, and it better bloody 
well be me, feeling as I do about it.” 

He did not, however, know what to 
do. Pratt was going to the Rand Show 
to see about his trout exhibits and before 
leaving his farm he slipped a 0.22 revol- 
ver into his pocket. But he had no 
definite intention of using it. 

At the show he went to the members’ 
stand, spoke briefly to some cattle breed- 
ers and then went for a “spot of lunch”. 
Pratt then returned to the stand and 


best interests of the country, the 
Congo has become yet another pawn 
in the game of power politics. In 
the end they will drop a battered 
and embittered Congo for some 
more juicy crisis or issue which will 
be proclaimed by somebody or other 
as “a threat to world peace”» And 
so it goes on and will go on to the 
last politician’s dying breath! 


listened to the Prime Miniser’s speech, 
He was “not impressed”, 


The “feeling” got stronger. He thought: 
“What is the country going to do?” 
There was no applause, no enthusiasm 
Nobody was prepared either to cheer or 
to boo. They were completely negative. 
“If there had been strong booing it 
would have been sufficient.” 


He walked to the cattle ring to see 
three friends, but could not rouse any 
enthusiasm for conversation. The thought 
occurred to him: “What is all this lead- 
ing to?” Next he thought: “I shall not 
kill the man, but lay him up for a 
month or more to give him time to think 
things over.” 

Then thinking that when a plunge had 
to be taken it should be taken quickly, 
Pratt walked up to the stand, pulled out 
the gun, pointed it and fired it when 
close to the Prime Minister. (Pratt in- 
dicated a distance of 1 ft.) 


The farmer is uncertain as to the inter- 
val that elapsed before the firing of the 
second shot. He remembers his hand 
being bumped and heard the gun 
going off a second time, “It all became 
rather confused after the second shot.” 

Pratt added: “I was grabbed by a 
number of policemen, pushed around, 
handcuffed and brought here.” By 
“here” he was referring to the South 
African medico-legal laboratories where 
he was examined by Professor Hurst. 


In addition he told Professor 
Hurst of the fits from which he had 
suffered since the age of eight: 


These were of a severe type, in which 
he lost consciousness, fell to the ground 
and sometimes bit his tongue, and also 
a milder type. 


During the less severe attacks he had 
twisted an ankle or broken the stem of 
a wine glass that he happened to be 
holding. Attacks occurred about once 
a month, but from 1954 to 1959 they 
became less frequent. This phase coin- 
cided with a general mental change, 
which Pratt described as euphoria, “in 
which the grass looked greener and. the 
birds sang more sweetly.” 


After this came a phase of depression 
which responded to one electro-shock 
treatment. Pratt identified yet another 
phase when he was given different treat- 
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PEOPLE AND IDEAS 


The New Social Investigators—2 
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we prefer the pleasures of being titilated 
by the literature of crime or of moral- 
ising about delinquency to finding out 
the how and why of anti-social behav- 
jour. 


The absence of facts is notorious in 
the educational world. John Vaizey 
complained recently in a letter to The 
Times that the Ministry of Education’s 
“statistical services are a public scandal”. 
His own attempt to unravel the costs of 
education in his book of that title, re- 
vealed some surprising things—for ex- 
ample that in recent years we have been 
spending a lower proportion of the nat- 
ional income on current education than 
we did during the slump of the early 
thirties. The recent miscalculations over 
the supply of teachers are an example 
of the Ministry’s statistical muddle. The 
principal of a teachers’ training college 
told me last year that, on the same day 
as she received through the post a policy 
circular from the Ministry based on’ the 
assumption that there was a possibility 
that too many teachers were being train- 
ed, she was visited by Ministry inspec- 
tors to see how rapidly the College could 
be extended to meet the urgent shortage 
of teachers which its Advisory Council 
had just discovered. 


* 
Bu it is in the assessment of the ex- 
tent of poverty in a society where 
it is assumed that poverty has been 
abolished, that this lack of factual in- 


formation is most glaring of all. Peter 
Townsend has reminded us that 


“In the decade before the war there 
were more than a dozen published sur- 
veys of poverty—in London, Birming- 
ham, York, Southampton and elsewhere. 
Poverty, or the threat of poverty, over- 
shadowed the lives of a large proportion 
of the population—a vocal and very 
active proportion. In the 13 years or 
so since the end of the war, there has 
been only one survey of poverty—and 
that a rather mismanaged one.” 





David Pratt 


listened to the Prime Miniser’s speech. 
He was “not impressed”, 


The “feeling” got stronger. He thought: 
“What is the country going to do?” 
There was no applause, no enthusiasm 
Nobody was prepared either to cheer or 
to boo. They were completely negative. 
“If there had been strong booing it 
would have been sufficient.” 


He walked to the cattle ring to see 
three friends, but could not rouse any 
enthusiasm for conversation. The thought 
occurred to him: “What is all this lead- 
ing to?” Next he thought: “I shall not 
kill the man, but lay him up for a 
month or more to give him time to think 
things over.” 


FACTS 


And he goes on to make the challeng- 
ing statement that no-one has the factual 
knowledge to deny: 


“It is clear of course, that povery no 
longer threatens the majority of the most 
active and vocal section of the popula- 
tion. The poor are a voiceless minority. 
Yet they comprise a large number of 
people. There are millions depending 
almost solely on inadequate social in- 
surance and national] assistance benefits 
—the old, the sick, the-unemployed, the 
widows with young children; there are 
many hundreds of thousands of chronic 
sick, infirm and socially handicapped 
persons living in institutions and at 
home; and there are millions of people, 
especially those with large families, 
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living on low wages. Although the 
figures are difficult to interpret, the frac- 
tion of the population covered by these 
categories seems to be closer to one-fifth 
than one- tenth—ranging from five to 
ten. millions.” 

Elsewhere he estimates that between 
seven and eight million people are living 
on the verge of actual poverty. Is this 
a gross exaggeration? As Titmuss says 
in his /rresponsible Society: 

“. . . we simply do not know. No 
effort has been made by Government 
to discover the real incidence of poverty 
and levels of living among the old and 
other dependent groups. This to me is 
one of the more striking signs of the 
irresponsibility of the 1950s. 

“ . . . Secretiveness in administration, 
and appalling lack of facts, the decline 
in quality of Royal Commissions and 
committees of enquiry, have all com- 
bined to maintain much of the mytho- 
logy of ‘The Welfare State’.” 

C.W. 
(To be continued) 





BOOK REVIEW 
Russia and the West 


THE GREAT CONQUEST, by 
Isaac Deutscher, Oxford 10/6. 


psAac DEUTSCHER believes that in 

the course of the next decades Russia 
will liberalisa herself, little by little, and 
her people will become more and more 
prosperous, so that in the end the stan- 
dard of life will be higher in the Soviet 
Union than in the West, and there may 
even be greater freedom.- With what, 
he asks, will the West answer this chal- 
lenge? 


He has an optimistic view of the 
future. As he rightly says, it is a mat- 
ter of Utopia or death now, the situa- 
tion confronting mankind is so grave. 
Yet he seems to have something vital 
lacking in his Utopia, which has echoes 
of Wells. 


“The time of universal academic 
education may not be so: very far off— 
it may perhaps come even before the end 
of this century. Again, we should not 


Trial 





ment. He described himself as “cured”; 
but changed it to “much improved’, be- 
cause of a major seizure two or three 
weeks before the Verwoerd shooting. 


Pratt was on horseback at his farm. 
He was quarrelling with his manager 
when, without warning, he must have 
had a minor fit because he found him- 
self on the ground, 


The farmer explained that one reason 
why he was silent and uncommunicative 
at the Rand Show (10 days after the de- 
claration of a state of emergency) was 
because of a conviction that “someone 
must sacrifice himself.” 


When his euphoria came on in 1954 
he felt like the pronhet<c in the Rihle 


shrug this off-as a pipe dream: did not 
the idea of universal secondary educa- 
tion seem ‘impossible’ even at the begin- 
ning of this century? 

“With the work, for his livelihood 
occupying only a small part of his active 
life, man will be able to spend the rest 
of his life pursuing intellectual and 
aesthetic interests, studying, enjoying art, 
exploring the universe, engaging in sport, 
and so on. The division of society into 
the toilers and the leisured classes would 
then vanish; and with it could disappear 
the divorce and gulf between intellectual 
work and manual labour. The former 
would cease to be the privilege of a 
minority, the latter—a dire necessity and 
a curse for the mass of mankind. 

“Of course, this is not a new ideal, But 
hitherto ideal and reality have been 
poles apart; and no path could be seen 
leading to Utopia, Now at last, the 
Russians. think, technological ‘progress 
and social and educational developments 
do begin to throw a solid bridge be 
tween the realities of today and the 
vision of the future.” 

The anarchists have also been saying 
much the same sort of thing for genera- 
tions. Much of what Isaac Deutscher 
says, about reducing the working day to 
a few hours, had already been put for- 
ward by Kropotkin as a possibility more 
than fifty years ago, even with the tech- 
nology of his day. In Deutscher’s vis- 
ion though there is something lacking. 
He talks of “freedom”. The Russian 
rulers are already finding that the Stalin- 
ist tyranny was a handicap to progress. 
The modern Russians, thanks to better 
education, are no longer willing to be 
treated as they were in the old days, 
All well and good. But this is to limit 
the question to the matter of civil liber- 
ties and legal safeguards and so forth, 
This is not real freedom, the anarchist 
would say. It is merely an atmosphere 
of greater permissiveness, 

The Russian people want a permissive 
régime, but they still believe firmly, not 
only in Marxism but in the Russian state. 
In other words, their attitude is essen- 
tially the. same as it is in the West. The 
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BU it is in the assessment of the ex- 
tent of poverty in a society where 
it is assumed that poverty has been 
abolished, that this lack of factual in- 
formation is most glaring of all. Peter 
Townsend has reminded us that 


“In the decade before the war there 
Were more than a dozen published sur- 
veys of poverty—in London, Birming- 
ham, York, Southampton and elsewhere. 
Poverty, or the threat of poverty, over- 
shadowed the lives of a large proportion 
of the population—a vocal and very 
active proportion. In the 13 years or 
so since the end of the war, there has 
been only one survey of :poverty—and 
that a rather mismanaged one.” 


David Pratt 


listened to the Prime Miniser’s speech, 
He was “not impressed”, 


The “feeling” got stronger. He thought: 
“What is the country going to do?” 
There was no applause, no enthusiasm 
Nobody was prepared either to cheer or 
to boo. They were completely negative. 
“If there had been strong booing it 
would have been sufficient.” 


He walked to the cattle ring to see 
three friends, but could not rouse any 
enthusiasm for conversation. The thought 
occurred to him: “What is all this lead- 
ing to?” Next he thought: “I shall not 
kill the man, but lay him up for a 
month or more to give him time to think 
things over.” 

Then thinking that when a plunge had 
to be taken it should be taken quickly, 
Pratt walked up to the stand, pulled out 
the gun, pointed it and fired it when 
close to the Prime Minister. (Pratt in- 
dicated a distance of 1 ft.) 


The farmer is uncertain as to the inter- 
val that elapsed before the firing of the 
second shot. He remembers his hand 
being bumped and heard the gun 
going off a second time, “It all became 
rather confused after the second shot.” 

Pratt added: “I was grabbed by a 
number of policemen, pushed around, 
handcuffed and brought here.” By 
“here” he was referring to the South 
African medico-legal laboratories where 
he was examined by Professor Hurst. 


In addition he told Professor 
Hurst of the fits from which he had 
suffered since the age of eight: 


These were of a severe type, in which 
he lost consciousness, fell to the ground 
and sometimes bit his tongue, and also 
a milder type. 

During the less severe attacks he had 
twisted an ankle or broken the stem of 
a wine glass that he happened to be 
holding. Attacks occurred about once 
a month, but from 1954 to 1959 they 
became less frequent. This phase coin- 
cided with a general mental change, 
which Pratt described as euphoria, “in 
which the grass looked greener and. the 
birds sang more sweetly.” 


After this came a phase of depression 
which responded to one electro-shock 
treatment. Pratt identified yet another 
phase when he was given different treat- 


her people will become more and more 
prosperous, so that in the end the stan- 
dard of life will be higher in the Soviet 
Union than in the West, and there may 
even be greater freedom.- With what, 
he asks, will the West answer this chal- 
lenge? 


He has an optimistic view of the 
future. As he rightly says, it is a mat- 
ter of Utopia or death now, the situa- 
tion confronting mankind is so grave. 
Yet he seems to have something vital 
lacking in his Utopia, which has echoes 
of Wells. 


“The time ~ of universal academic 
education may not be so: very far off— 
it may perhaps come even before the end 
of this century. Again, we should not 
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ment. He described himself as “cured”, 
but changed it to “much improved”, be- 
cause of a major seizure two or three 
weeks before the Verwoerd shooting. 


Pratt was on horseback at his farm. 
He was quarrelling with his manager 
when, without warning, he must have 
had a minor fit because he found him- 
self on the ground, 


The farmer explained that one reason 
why he was silent and uncommunicative 
at the Rand Show (10 days after the de- 
claration of a state of emergency) was 
because of a conviction that “someone 
must sacrifice himself.” 

When his euphoria came on in 1954 
he felt like the prophets in the Bible. 
He wanted to give away all he possessed 
and speak intensely against nationalism. 

Instead he decided to form a coalition 
Government. 
three political leaders, but approached 
only two, one of whom agreed in prin- 
ciple but the other turned him down. 
He regretted afterwards he had not con- 
sulted the third man, Mr. N. C, Havenga, 
late leader of the Africaaner party. 

Professor Hurst’s report said: ‘His 
current lack of judgment and insight into 
his limitations at that time, as well as 
his currently assumed role of political 
saviour and martyr, lead me to the con- 
clusion that he is at present suffering 
from a _ grandiose delusion trend or 
megalomania,” 

In 1954, Pratt said, he heard “organ 
music playing in my head.” The exper- 
ience developed and he began to feel 
disembodied as if he were looking down 
on his body. He entered a _ hospital 
for nervous disorders, but became vio- 
lent and smashed windows and had to 
be locked up. 

Then he descended into what he 
describes as “a Miltonian hell, complete 
with fires, prongs and yells of anguish.” 
He entered a state in which the whole 
world was a “play”, and everyone was 
acting. 


Whatever impression the account 
of his fits and state of mind may 
leave with the reader, that part of 
his account which deals with the 
motives behind his decision to shoot 
Dr. Verwoerd, seem to us perfectly 
sane and praiseworthy. 


He intended to approach | 


or Als ite pursuing intelectual and 
aesthetic interests, studying, enjoying art, 
exploring the universe, engaging in sport, 
and so on. The division of society into 
the toilers and the leisured classes would 
then vanish; and with it could disappear 
the divorce and gulf between intellectual 
work and manual labour. The former 
would cease to be the privilege of a 
minority, the latter—a dire necessity and 
a curse for the mass of mankind. 

“Of course, this is not a new ideal, But 
hitherto ideal and reality have been 
poles apart; and no path could be seen 
leading to Utopia, Now at last, the 
Russians. think, technological ‘progress 
and social and educational developments 
do begin to throw a solid bridge be 
tween the realities of today and the 
vision of the future.” 

The anarchists have also been saying 
much the same sort of thing for genera- 
tions. Much of what Isaac Deutscher 
says, about reducing the working day to - 
a few hours, had already been put for- 
ward by Kropotkin as a possibility more 
than fifty years ago, even with the tech- 
nology of his day. In Deutscher’s vis- 
ion though there is something lacking. 
He talks of “freedom”. The Russian 
rulers are already finding that the Stalin- 
ist tyranny was a handicap to progress. 
The modern Russians, thanks to better 
education, are no longer willing to be 
treated as they were in the old days. 
All well and good. But this is to limit 
the question to the matter of civil liber- 
ties and legal safeguards and so forth. 
This is not real freedom, the anarchist 
would say, It is merely an atmosphere 
of greater permissiveness. 

The Russian people want a permissive 
régime, but they still believe firmly, not 
only in Marxism but in the Russian state. 
In other words, their attitude is essen- 
tially the. same as it is in the West. The 
same desire for a set of carefully cir- 
cumscribed rights, but no real objection 
to the existing system as such. 

Again, underlying his optimism is the 
appalling belief, shared by Marxists and 
many liberal progressives, that past 
crimes were necessary to the construc- 
tion of Utopia. That, in effect, thanks to 
the development of science and the 
ability to mass-produce goods, brought 
about only as the result of massacres and 
virtual slavery in the early days of in- 
dustrialisation, the period of “primitive 
accumulation” in Marxist terminology, 
we shall now see mankind able to enter 
a@ utopian society. There would be 
something wrong, I feel, even in the best 
hospital, the freest of free schools, the 
gayest of dance halls, if they were built 
upon a foundation of human skulls. 

The only way that mankind can hope 
to escape this terrible past is by adopt- 
ing an entirely new attitude to life. We 
may benefit from the sufferings of earlier 
generations, but we must change our 
attitude so that these sufferings will 
never be repeated. Man learns by suf- 
fering, but there are pleasanter ways. 
Now, there does not seem to me, from 
what Isaac Deutscher says, any sign at all 
that the Russian people have abandoned 
authoritarianism as such, or even that 
they are moving in that direction. No 
doubt there are little groups here and 
there, but without influence, just as there 
are in the West. 

It may be perhaps that this also ex- 
plains the curious dryness of the social- 
ist-scientific utopias. They are all the 
same. The whole world becomes a vast 
garden city, with trim lawns and pleas- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Down with the 


DEAR FRIENDS, 

Martin Smith’s letter in the Aug. 20th 
issue of FREEDOM was a good one, and 
I hope it found its mark. However, 
while I agree with all his criticisms, I 
don’t think they add up to a case for 
stopping a subscription to the paper. 

The whole paper seems to have been 
spoiled for Martin Smith by the views 
he quotes, but I perceive two trends of 
thought in FREEDOM. One of them I 
take to be the old school who find des- 
tructive criticism and cynical comment 
easy and whose ideas are purist and 
inflexible, and the other a new trend 
emphasising the need for constructive 
work in producing a  non-coercive 
society. 

I am optimistic about the new school 
prevailing, in spite of the fact that most 
ot the bitter and bigoted articles are 
editorial and most of the tolerant and 
creative contributions are signed; the 
quality of the occasional contributors ts 
so high that almost every week there is 
at least one article so thoughtful and 
well reasoned that one is eager to show 
it to one’s friends, 

Of course the survival of FREEDOM as 
of everything else depends on the success 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment in its present aims and its flexibil- 
ity in tackling new situations. The 
campagn is more successful when it 
addresses itself to the public than the 
government and surely deserves the sup- 
port and encouragement of anarchists, 
Similarly there are other things going on 
in the world not wholly inspired by con- 
sciously anarchist ideas but which em- 
body libertarian elements, and it would 
be pleasant to read some encouraging 
comments on these in FREEDOM. 

For instance, I have just read an 
account in a women’s magazine of a 
communal enterprise = spontaneously 
formed to help unmarried and other 
mothers in difficulty on account of their 
babies, which would have read well in 
FREEDOM. 

Yours fraternally, 
BRIAN J. RICHARDSON. 
Sevenoaks, Aug. 31. 








Up with the 
Refreshing Editors 


Dear Epiror, 

Congratulations on the issue of FREE- 
pom dated Sept. 3rd. 

The articles “Poverty in the Midst of 
Plenty”, “Music by Muzak”, “An Inde- 
pendent Press’, “The Indian Revival” 
nd “Around the Galleries”, I found 
most interesting and informative, and 
very refreshing, after so much unhealthy 
and morbid concentration on sex life and 
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Bigoted Editors 


psychology, which so often, alas, fills 
your columns. 


Another subject which | feel gets too 
much space is “Non-Violence” and 
“Direct Action”. 


if the “Direct Action” of the “Non- 
Violencers” leads or tempts others into 
Violence, then their “Direct Action” is 
indirectly violent, and in my opinion it 
is more evil to tempt others into violence. 
than to commit the violence oneself. 


As both “Direct Action” and the 
CND are both directed against only one 
aspect of our civilization, do you not 
think that the subject is very overdone 
in FREEDOM, would it not be more bene- 
ficial, instructive and informative, to 
print more articles of enlightenment, on 
the structure of our society, how it 
works, why it is deliberately planned to 
work as it does, and the best means of 
changing it? Thanking you, 


Yours sincerely, 
London, Sept. 7. (Mrs.) ELLEN A, REEs, 








Down with Human 
Nature 


We appreciate your weekly judgments 
although we are afraid that anarchism 
is unlikely to occur in our lifetime be- 
cause of the inherent selfishness of the 
majority of human beings. As long as 
personal freedom is interpreted as per- 
sonal licence then all responsibility for 
control in human affairs will be carried 
out by authority external to the indi- 
vidual. This is the difference between 
self-discipline and discipline imparted by 
society. Our present system is the re- 
sult of much past wrongdoing between 
man and man. 

A. defence mechanism of “law and 
order” to protect the individuals in 
society from each other in their selfish- 
ness; therefore a degree of selfishness. is 
always accepted. 

Yours faithfully, 


DEREK S. BOTTOMLEY. 
Pudsey, Aug. 27. 





Up the Marchers 


Dear Sirs, 


There seem to me to be three possible 
reasons for marching—any one of which 
would be a sufficient reason for doing 


so. 


1, To get other people to notice, 


think about, and possibly support one’s 
cause. 

2. To march to the disliked institu- 
tion and simply sit in the way in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to disrupt its 
working and to overfill prisons, ete. 

3. To go in smaller numbers and 
attempt to disrupt the Working of the 
institution in any way, afd thereafter 
with the aid of a few friends disrupt the 


working of the prison system—as Miss 
ee a a ae 


Introducti 


ZEN BUDDHISM AND PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS, D. T. Suzuki 
Erich Fromm and Richard de 
Martino, George Allen and 
Unwin, 16s. 


“A OST men,” said Thoreau, live lives 
of quiet desperation.” This seems 

to be even truer today. | 

“At the beginning of this century.” 
Erich Fromm tells us, “the people who 
came to the psychiatrist were mainly 
people who suffered from symptoms. 
They had a paralysed arm, or an obses- 
sional symptom like a washing compul- 
sion, or they suffered from obsessional 
thoughts which they could not get rid 
of. In other words, they were sick in 
the sense in which the word ‘sickness’ is 
used in medicine; something prevented 
them from functioning socially as a so- 
called normal person functions... . 

“These people still come to the psy- 
choanalyst to seek help . . . but while 
they once formed the majority of a 
psychoanalyst’s clientele, they are the 
minority today . . . because their num- 
ber is relatively smaller in comparison 
with the many new “patients” who func- 
tion socially, who are not sick in the 
conventional sense, but who do suffer 
from the maladie du siecle, the malaise, 
the inner deadness I have been discuss- 
ing above. These new “patients” come 
to the psychoanalyst without knowing 
what they really suffer from. They com- 
plain about being depressed, having in- 
somnia, being unhappy in their mar- 
riages, not enjoying their work, and any 
number of similar troubles, They usual 
ly believe that this or that particular 
symptom is their problem and that if 
they could get rid of this particular 
trouble they would be well. However, 
these patients usually do not see that 
their problem is not that of depression, 
of insomnia, of their marriages, or of 
their jobs. These various complaints are 
only the conscious form in which our 
culture permits them to express some- 
thing which lies much deeper, and which 
is common to the various people who 
consciously believe that they suffer from 
this or that particular symptom. The 
common suffering is the alienation from 
oneself, from one’s fellow man, and 
from nature; the awareness that life 
runs out of one’s hand like sand, and 
that one will die without having lived; 
that one lives in the midst of plenty 
and yet is joyless.” 

And he adds, 
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In view of the atmosphere of accept- 
ance and government and politics it is 
no wonder that the press can so easily 
submerge discussion of a principle or 
idea by presenting it in terms of the 
clash between two personalities, or that 
they should be concerned, not with the 
merits of any particular decision, but 
with the effect it might have on the move- 
ment. It is interesting to note that even 
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- port and encouragement Oi: anarchists. 
Similarly there are other things going on 
in the world not wholly inspired by con- 
sciously anarchist ideas but which em- 
body libertarian elements, and it would 
be pleasant to read some encouraging 
comments on these in FREEDOM. 

For instance, I have just read an 
account in a women’s magazine of a 
communal enterprise spontaneously 
formed to help unmarried and other 
mothers in difficulty on account of their 
babies, which would have read well in 
FREEDOM. 

Yours fraternally, 
BRIAN J, RICHARDSON. 
Sevenoaks. Aug. 31. 








Up with the 
Refreshing Editors 


Dear Epiror, 

Congratulations on the issue of FREE- 
pDoM dated Sept. 3rd. 

The articles ‘Poverty in the Midst of 
Plenty”, “Music by Muzak”, “An Inde- 
pendent Press”, “The Indian Revival” 
and “Around the Galleries”, I found 
most interesting and informative, and 
very refreshing, after so much unhealthy 
and morbid concentration on sex life and 


FREEDOM PRESS| 


SELECTIONS FROM 
‘FREEDOM ’ 


Vol. 1, 1951, Mankind is One 

Vol. 2, 1952, Postscript to Posterity 
Vol. 3, 1953, Colonialism on Trial 
Vol. 4, 1954, Living on a Volcano 
Vol. 5, 1955, The Immoral Moralists | 
Waters | 














Vol. 6, 1956, Oil and Troubled 
Vol. 7, 1957, Year One—Sputnik Era | 
Vol. 8, 1958, Socialism in a a 
Wheelchair 
| Vol, 9, 1959, Print, Press & Public 
each volume paper 7s. 6d. 
| cloth 10s, 6d. 
The paper edition of the Selections is 
‘available to readers of FREEDOM 
| at 5/- a copy | 


PAUL ELTZBACHER : 
Anarchism (Seven Exponents of the; 
| Anarchist Philosophy) cloth 21s.' 


e RICHARDS : 


Lessons of the Spanish 
: Revolution 6s. 





i \ 

VOLINE : } 

Nineteen-Seventeen (The Russian 

| Revolution Betrayed) cloth 12s. 6d. 

The Unknown Revolution 

(Kronstadt 1921, Ukraine 1918-21) 
cloth 12s. 6d. 





E. A. GUTKIND : 
The Expanding Environment 8s. 6d, | 


* 


Marie-Louise Berneri Memorial 
Committee publications : 
Marie-Louise Berneri, 1918-1949: 
A Tribute cloth 5s. 


Journey Through Utopia 
cloth 18s. (U.S.A. $3) 









(27, Red Lion Street, 
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cause of the inherent selfishness of the 
majority of human beings. As long as 
personal freedom is interpreted as per- 
sonal licence then all responsibility for 
control in human affairs will be carried 
out by authority external to the indi- 
vidual. This is the difference between 
self-discipline and discipline imparted by 
society. Our present system is the re- 
sult of much past wrongdoing between 
man and man. 

A defence mechanism of “law and 
order” to protect the individuals in 
society from each other in their selfish- 
ness; therefore a degree of selfishness is 
always accepted. 

Yours faithfully, 
DEREK S, BOTTOMLEY. 
Pudsey, Aug. 27. 





Up the Marchers 


DEAR SIRs, 


There seem to me to be three possible 
reasons for marching—any one of which 
would be a sufficient reason for doing 


so. 


1, To get other people to notice, 


think about, and possibly support one’s 
cause, 

2. To march to the disliked institu- 
tion and simply sit in the way in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to disrupt its 
working and to overfill prisons, ete. 

3. To go in smaller numbers and 
attempt to disrupt the working of the 
institution in any way, afd thereafter 
with the aid of a few friends disrupt the 
working of the prison system—as Miss 
Robinson (FREEDOM Sept. 3rd, p. 3) did. 

In’ the last two cases unless the aim 
is simply to rally public support the 
prison system must be disrupted in one 
way or the other, 

In all three cases the ultimate aim is 
to show the government that one has 
sufficient power and support to take over 
the whole of the government if they do 
not make piecemeal changes. If it came 
to the point, at the moment the succeed- 
ing ‘government’ would not be anarchi- 
cal since far too few people are willing 
to take responsibility for their own 
actions—which is why I say it is worth 
while to get people to think for them- 
selves and follow this by taking some 
kind of action—even if that action is in 
itself rather pointless—such as marching 
to the centre of political action and try- 
ing to persuade the politicians. Only 
when we have people individually think- 
ing and acting for themselves can we 
have any hope of an anarchist state 
coming into being; it cannot be imposed 
from above. On the other hand [ think 
that the sentence which puts the matter 
best—and_ incidenally implies a _ fact 
which many anarchists seem to over- 
look: that many people are not going 
to want to take responsibility for most 
of their actions—is that “Man needs free- 
dom to decide on all matters in which 
he feels himself competent to decide and 
advice on all matters in which he feels 
insecure”. This seems to me to be true 
and to imply that we will need some 
central body to draw up a set of 
“Advices” which the individual can dis- 
agree with if he can convince at least 
some other people that he has a real 
case to argue. 


London, Sept. 7. TR. 


to the psychoanalyst without Knowing 
what they really suffer from. They com- 
plain about being depressed, having in- 
somnia, being unhappy in their mar- 
riages, not enjoying their work, and any 
number of similar troubles. They usual 
ly believe that this or that particular 
symptom is their problem and that if 
they could get rid of this particular 
trouble they would be well. However, 
these patients usually do not see that 
their problem is not that of depression, 
of insomnia, of their marriages, or of 
their jobs. These various complaints are 
only the conscious form in which our 
culture permits them to express some- 
thing which lies much deeper, and which 
is common to the various people who 
consciously believe that they suffer from 
this or that particular symptom. The 
common suffering is the alienation from 
oneself, from one’s fellow man, and 
from nature; the awareness that life 
runs out of one’s hand like sand, and 
that one will die without having lived; 
that one lives in the midst of plenty 
and yet is joyless.” 
And he adds, 
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In view of the atmosphere of accept- 
ance and government and politics it is 
no wonder that the press can so easily 
submerge discussion of a principle or 
idea by presenting it in terms of the 
clash between two personalities, or that 
they should be concerned, not with the 
merits of any particular decision, but 
with the effect it might have on the move- 
ment. It is interesting to note that even 
Mr. Cousins had to offer the suggestion 
that if Labour had fought on an anti- 
deterrent policy it would have won the 
election, while the Guardian, which is 
supposed to support the Liberal Party 
as the progressive alternative, was wor- 
ried stiff that Labour might spoil its 
chances by making the wrong decision. 

The vote by which the conference 
rejected reliance on nuclear weapons 
may be a pale reflection of growing 
opposition to nuclear war policies. It is 
this opposition we should support and 
not the Congress decision, It has been 
developed in part by the activities of the 
C.N.D. and the various left wing 
papers, and also we trust by the activities 
of the anarchist movement. The anar- 
chists will not share the pleasure of the 
others that the anti-nuclear movement 
has made an impression through a demo- 
cratic vote: they will rather hope that 
it will lead to an ending of the set-up 
whereby as Sir Vincent Tewson so beau- 
tifully put it, “It so happens that by 
overwhelming majorities, your general 
council, the Labour Party executive, and 
the Parliamentary Party, democratically 
elected, have the responsibilities of safe- 
guarding the conscience of this move- 
ment.” PH 
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BOOK REVIEW 


FREEDOM 


Introduction to Zen 


ZEN BUDDHISM AND PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS, D. T. Suzuki 
Erich Fromm and Richard de 
Martino, George Allen and 
Unwin, 16s. 


“Most men,” said Thoreau, live lives 
of quiet desperation,” This seems 

to be even truer today. | 

“At the beginning of this century.” 
Erich Fromm tells us, “the people who 
came to the psychiatrist were mainly 
people who suffered from symptoms. 
They had a paralysed arm, or an obses- 
sional symptom like a washing compul- 
sion, or they suffered from obsessional 
thoughts which they could not get rid 
of. In other words, they were sick in 
the sense in which the word ‘sickness’ is 
used in medicine; something prevented 
them from functioning socially as a so- 
called normal person functions... . 

“These people still come to the psy- 
choanalyst to seek help . . . but while 
they once formed the majority of a 
psychoanalyst’s clientele, they are the 
minority today . . . because their num- 
ber is relatively smaller in comparison 
with the many new “patients” who func- 
tion socially, who are not sick in the 
conventional sense, but who do suffer 
from the maladie du siecle, the malaise, 
the inner deadness I have been discuss- 
ing above. These new “patients” come 
to the psychoanalyst without knowing 
what they really suffer from. They com- 
plain about being depressed, having in- 
somnia, being unhappy in their mar- 
riages, not enjoying their work, and any 
number of similar troubles. They usual 
ly believe that this or that particular 
symptom is their problem and that if 
they could get rid of this particular 
trouble they would be well. However, 
these patients usually do not see that 
their problem is not that of depression, 
of insomnia, of their marriages, or of 
their jobs. These various complaints are 
only the conscious form in which our 
culture permits them to express some- 
thing which lies much deeper, and which 
is common to the various people who 
consciously believe that they suffer from 
this or that particular symptom, The 
common suffering is the alienation from 
oneself, from one’s fellow man, and 
from nature; the awareness that life 
runs out of one’s hand like sand, and 
that one will die without having lived; 
that one lives in the midst of plenty 
and yet is joyless.” 

And he adds, 
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In view of the atmosphere of accept- 
ance and government and politics it is 
no wonder that the press can so easily 
submerge discussion of a principle or 
idea by presenting it in terms of the 
clash between two personalities, or that 
they should be concerned, not with the 
merits of any particular decision, but 
with the effect it might have on the move- 


ee ee Er el ee 


“For those who suffer from alienation, 
cure does not consist in the absence of 
illness, but in the presence of well- 
being.” 


This book, which originated from a 
conference on Zen Buddhism and Psy- 
choanalysis held at Cuernavaca, in 
Mexico, in 1957, is divided into three 
sections. The first comprises Five Lec- 
tures on Zen Buddhism by D. T. Suzuki. 
The second deals with Psychoanalysis 
and Zen Buddhism, and is written by 
Erich Fromm. In the third, Richard 
de Martino tries to bring the two disci- 
plines together in The Human Situation 
and Zen Buddhism. 


Being familiar already with the writ- 
ings of Fromm, I found his chapters 
the most interesting. At first sight there 
does not seem to be much connection 
between Zen and psychoanalysis. -What 
Freud would have thought about the 
bringing of the two together I do not 
know. Yet both seek to bring man into 
contact with his unconscious, nor is it 
a coincidence that the two should be 
s0 much talked about at the present day. 
The world of ordered progress, of en- 
lightenmenut and reason, has given 
place to a world of barbarism and irra- 
tionality. Furthermore, everything seems 
to some extent meaningless because of 
the H-Bomb. As long as this monstro- 
sity hangs over mankind everything can 
be obliterated. Nor is it only the 
H-Bomb. The population explosion, the 
creation of dust-bowls, the spread of the 
cities, the destruction of all forms of 
animal and plant life (apart from that 


-which man has_ successfully domesti- 


cated), none of these things exactly help 
to create a sense of security and joie de 
vivre. 

At this time in human history it is no 
coincidence that so many of the more 
intelligent humans are in a state of be- 
wilderment, and that they turn to psy- 
choanalysis and Zen, for both seek an 
answer to the question of existence, a 
question that becomes increasingly press- 
ing as the chance of humanity's con- 
tinued existence grows less and less. 


“© | man is asked a question by the 
very fact of his existence, and . . . this 
is a question raised by the contradiction 
within himself—that of being in nature 
and at the same time of transcending 
nature by the fact that he is life aware 
of itself. Any man who listens to this 
question posed to him, and who makes 
it a matter of ‘ultimate concern’ to 
answer it as a whole man and not only 
by thoughts, is a ‘religious’ man; and 
all systems that try to give, teach, and 
transmit such answers are ‘religious’, On 
the other hand, any man—and any cul- 
ture—that tries to be deaf to the existen- 
tial question is irreligious ... ” 


Fromm studies Zen from the outside, 
relating it to his own theories of psycho 
logy. He believes that man, because of 
his self-awareness, has a sense of isola- 
tion which he seeks to overcome in 
various ways. In primitive times he 
did it by totemism, by assimilating him- 
self to the world of animals, or by 
when he  thameelf —_ he 
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ism ever plumbed. 


D. T. Suzuki studies Zen from within. 
He compares the different attitudes of 
East and West. 


Basho, a Japanese poet of the seven- 
teenth century, composed a seventeen- 
syllable poem known as a haiku. Trans- 


- Jated into English, it runs, 


“When I look carefully 
I see the nazuna blooming 
by the hedge!” 

The nazuna is a small wild plant. 
Suzuki compares this with Tennyson, 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of ihe crannies :— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my 


hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and ail 
in all, 


I should know what God and man 


Is. 


The Western attitude is so typical, 
says Suzuki. Tennyson has to pluck the 
flower, thus killing it. It is withering 
even while he gazes on it. And then 
he strives to know it, to understand tt 
intellectually. Whereas Basho has no 
need to do this. He can simply feel. 
Since all the world is Western nowadays, 
it is not surprising that an interest is 
growing in Zen. While it is quite true 
that Basho’s attitude is not likely to get 
us to the Moon, whereas Tennyson’s is, 
it is more likely to lead to a fuller and 
more satisfying life. Man’s scientific 
mastery has not led to a greater happi- 
ness, to a greater sense of life's delight. 
On the contrary, it has led to a night- 
mare of destruction, insecurity and fear. 
For this reason therefore many seek an 
alternative to the nightmare, a natural 
reaction to an Over-organised, yet threat~ 
ened, society, 

This book is a good introduction to 
the subject of Zen, which appears to the 
Westerner, so used to thinking in terms 
of Aristotelian logic, to be confusing, 
contradictory and nonsensical. But the 
unconscious has never heard of Aristotle. 

ArTHur W. ULOTH. 





Meetings and 
Announcements 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 


IMPORTANT 


MEETINGS WILL BE HELD 
in basement, 5, Caledonian Road, N.1. 
(near King’s Cross Station) 
at 7.30 p.m. 
All Welcome. 


SEP. 18.—Bob Steed 

(Catholic Worker: New York) on 
CATHOLIC ANARCHISM 

SEP. 25.—Philip Holgate on 
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to notice,- 





to the psychoanalyst without knowing 
what they really suffer from. They com- 
plain about being depressed, having in- 
somnia, being unhappy in their mar- 
riages, not enjoying their work, and any 
number of similar troubles. They usual 
ly believe that this or that particular 
symptom is their problem and that if 
they could get rid of this particular 
trouble they would be well. However, 
these patients usually do not see that 
their problem is not that of depression, 
of insomnia, of their marriages, or of 
their jobs. These various complaints are 
only the conscious form in which our 
culture permits them to express some- 
thing which lies much deeper, and which 
is common to the various people who 
consciously believe that they suffer from 
this or that particular symptom. The 
common suffering is the alienation from 
oneself, from one’s fellow man, and 
from nature; the awareness that life 
runs out of one’s hand like sand, and 
that one will die without having lived; 
that one lives in the midst of plenty 
and yet is joyless.” 
And he adds, 
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In view of the atmosphere of accept- 
ance and government and politics it is 
no wonder that the press can so easily 
submerge discussion of a principle or 
idea by presenting it in terms of the 
clash between two personalities, or that 
they should be concerned, not with the 
merits of any particular decision, but 
with the effect it might have on the move- 
ment. It is interesting to note that even 
Mr. Cousins had to offer the suggestion 
that if Labour had fought on an anti- 
deterrent policy it would have won the 
election, while the Guardian, which is 
supposed to support the Liberal Party 
as the progressive alternative, was wor- 
ried stiff that Labour might spoil its 
chances by making the wrong decision. 

The vote by which the conference 
rejected reliance on nuclear weapons 
may be a pale reflection of growing 
opposition to nuclear war policies. It is 
this opposition we should support and 
not the Congress decision. It has been 
developed in part by the activities of the 
C.N.D. and the various left wing 
papers, and also we trust by the activities 
of the anarchist movement. The anar- 
chists will not share the pleasure of the 
others that the anti-nuclear movement 
has made an impression through a demo- 
cratic vote: they will rather hope that 
it will lead to an ending of the set-up 
whereby as Sir Vincent Tewson so beau- 
tifully put it, “It so happens that by 
overwhelming majorities, your general 
council, the Labour Party executive, and 
the Parliamentary Party, democratically 
elected, have the responsibilities of safe- 
guarding the conscience of this move- 
ment.” P.H, 
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H-Bomb. The population explosion, the 
creation of dust-bowls, the spread of the 
cities, the destruction of all forms of 
animal and plant life (apart from that 
successfully domesti- 
cated), none of these things exactly help 
to create a sense of security and joie de 
vivre, 


At this time in human history it is no 
coincidence that so many of the more 
intelligent humans are in a state of be- 
wilderment, and that they turn to psy- 
choanalysis and Zen, for both seek an 
answer to the question of existence, a 
question that becomes increasingly press- 
ing as the chance of humanity’s con- 
tinued existence grows less and less, 


“man is asked a question by the 
very fact of his existence, and... . this 
is a question raised by the contradiction 
within himself—that of being in nature 
and at the same time of transcending 
nature by the fact that he is life aware 
of itself. Any man who listens to this 
question posed to him, and who makes 
it a matter of ‘ultimate concern’ to 
answer it as a whole man and not only 
by thoughts, is a ‘religious’ man; and 
all systems that try to give, teach, and 
transmit such answers are ‘religious’, On 
the other hand, any man—and any cul- 
ture—that tries to be deaf to the existen- 
tial question is irreligious ... ” 


Fromm studies Zen from the outside, 
relating it to his own theories of psycho 
logy. He believes that man, because of 
his self-awareness, has a sense of isola- 
tion which he seeks to overcome in 
various ways. In primitive times he 
did it by totemism, by assimilating him- 
self to the world of animals, or by 
orgastic cults, when he himself be- 
comes an animal again, without mental 
division, sense of inner conflict or con- 
science, : 


eS 


These methods however are forms of 
regression. After 2,000 B.C. a number 
of religious teachers made their appear- 
ance in different parts of the world, 
pointing a way forward to a new sense 
of unity with nature and one’s fellow 
humans, but on a higher level, a con- 
scious level. 


1 think that he tends to over-simplify 
a little. The “Great Religions” all have 
regressive features, and often tend to 
degenerate into ritual magic, sterile dog- 
matism and crusading zeal. The best 
one can say is that “the worst is the 
corruption of the best”, and that, if the 
great religious teachers showed a way 
to the heights, they also, if unwittingly, 
provided a path to depths far deeper 
than those which totemism or shaman- 





Progress of the 
Challenge 


Up to last Saturday FREEDOM had 
received £23. 7. 2. in contributions 
from readers in this country in res- 
ponse to the “Challenge” from the 
reader who has offered to contribute 
£50 to the Deficit Fund if readers 
in this country contribute a similar 
amount during September. We are 


' nearly half way with two weeks to 
| go. 


Have you sent a contribution 
yet? 
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it is more likely to lead to a fuller and 
more satisfying life. Man’s scientific 
mastery has not led to a greater happi- 
ness, to a greater sense of life’s delight. 
On the contrary, it has led to a night- 
mare of destruction, insecurity and fear. 
For this reason therefore many seek an 
alternative to the nightmare, a natural 
reaction to an over-organised, yet threat. 
ened, society. 

This book is a good introduction to 
the subject of Zen, which appears to the 
Westerner, so used to thinking in terms 
of Aristotelian logic, to be confusing, 
contradictory and nonsensical. But the 
unconscious has never heard of Aristotle. 

ARTHUR W. ULOTH. 





Meetings and — 
Announcements 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 


IMPORTANT 


MEETINGS WILL BE HELD 
in basement, 5, Caledonian Road, N.1. 
(near King’s Cross Station) 
at 7.30 p.m. 
All Welcome. 


SEP. 18.—Bob Steed 
(Catholic Worker: New York) or 
CATHOLIC ANARCHISM 


SEP, 25.—Philip Holgate on 


ANARCHISM: QUESTIONS AND’ 
ANSWERS 





London Anarchist Group 

AN EXPERIMENT IN 
OFF-CENTRE DISCUSSION 
MEETINGS 


lst Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. 
At Jack and Mary Stevenson’s, 

6 Stainton Road, Enfield, Middx. E 
Last Wednesday of each month at 
8 p.m, 

At Dorothy Barasi’s, 

45 Twyford Avenue, Fortis Green, N.2. 
Ist Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
At Colin Ward’s, 

33 Ellerby Street, Fulham, S.W.6. 
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bottles and knives, carrying on the 
afternoon’s match well into the 
night. Even casual strollers, unin- 
terested in football disputes, were 
challenged as to their allegiance. 

This, in less extreme forms, is 
common enough after a football 
match in Glasgow (regarded as a 
religious war between Catholics and 
Protestants), and it may not happen 
everywhere in Britain, but it sug- 
gests that “aggressive impulses” are 
not necessarily left behind in the 
stadium (on the Continent we are 
told that battles frequently follow 
big matches). 


“IF ONLY 
THERE D BEEN 
A CONTEST FOR 
TOSSING THE BISHOP 
WE MIGHT HAVE 
WON A GOLD MEDAL 
IN ROME!” 
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ter of national prestige. 

The fierce economic and political 
competition between nations (es- 
pecially the powerful ones) has ex- 
tended into the world of sport. 
Russia and America give immense 
support to their athletes competing 
in international events, and in fact 
expect them to run for the coun- 
try’s sake rather than as individuals. 

Ambitious, privileged athletes are 
not likely to be the bearers of a new 
internationalism; they have to pay 
for government support and the 
easiest way to do so is to be a 
patriot. 
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opponent with his pants down. You 
may agree among yourselves that 
having caught him in such a situa- 
tion deserves a concession from him 
the next time a burning issue is 
discussed. But you never humiliate 
him in public; not because you 
wouldn’t like to but because by so 
doing you would be letting down the 
profession as well as humiliating 
your political rival. And the profes- 
sion is one in which you can only 
breathe the intoxicating air of 
Power and Status so long as you 
succeed in maintaining in the eyes 
of the public this image of the politi- 





Behind the T.U.C. Blocks Votes 


FOR the second successive year the 

annual Trade Union Congress was 
told of a slight drop in membership 
figures, which was explained by the 
actual decrease in the proportion of 
people in England engaged in manual 
work, combined with a failure on the 
part of the movement to recruit the in- 
creasing numbers of office workers. Now 
in the case of a social movement with 
a definite cause or policy, the member- 
ship figures are a rough guide to how 
successful it is, but can anyone discern 
a cause behind the masses of the TUC? 
On the contrary, the majority of union 
members are even more passive in their 
membership of their unions than mem- 
bers of the big political parties. A tiny 
proportion of the members are active in 
their branches, many of whom _ have 
definite political allegiances. It is this 
minority that put forward resolutions 
and vote on them at annual conferences 
Side by side with them, particularly in 
the larger unions, exists a bureaucracy 
of permanent officials, who because of 
their knowledge and position, tend to 
be the people delegated with the union’s 
vote at TUC meetings, 


It is: essential to bear in mind the 
structure of unions and their leadership 
when the decisions of the TUC are put 
forward as representing the British work- 
ing class. It is even tempting to scorn 


the term “industrial parliament”, which 
is used of the annual congress, but in 
fact this description is a good one, for 
the congress “represents” the unionists 
in just the same way as the House of 
Commons represents the common people 
of England. The vital difference is that 
TUC decisions do not become law, and 
so the millions whose sole connection 
with their union consists of their weekly 
sub. and a cypher going towards some- 
body’s block vote card, can continue in 


complete ignorance of their leaders’ 
affairs. 
The prime purpose for which the 


Trade Unions developed was to secure 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions. Any more revolutionary aspira- 
tions, which are still fossilised in some 
of their constitutions, were forgotten in 
the measure that the unions became suc- 
cessful in the reformist business, and in 
this sense the unions truly came to re- 
present the attitudes of their members. 
Today, the real wage of an individual 
depends just as much on the latest regu- 
lation issued by the Treasury or Bank 
of England as on the figure decided on 
as his weekly wage, and there is no 
longer the clear-cut image of a struggle 
between workers wanting to raise wages 


and bosses wanting to keep them down. - 


Some 
manual 


delegates 
workers’ 


representing non- 
unions protested on 


the last day of the recent conference that 
it has become too preoccupied with poli- 
tical rather than industrial affairs, and 
this point of view was supported widely 
in the press. By this they probably 
meant that the unions were discussing 
subjects which lay outside their supposed 
concern, and which should properly be 
left to the government. This is an atti- 
tude to be expected from the capitalist 
press, To whatever extent, however 
slight it may be, that the appearance of 
national policy and armaments expense 
on the agenda implies that workers con- 
sider it their right to decide how the 
fruit of their labour is to be used, and 
are becoming interested and conscious 
of the issues facing people today, it is 
thoroughly praiseworthy that they 
should be discussed. 


On the other hand, the ways in which 
the political tendencies of the Trade 
Union movement do lead it astray are 
firstly, in its organisation and procedure 
being a slavish imitation of the copres- 
ponding aspects of parliamentary goy- 
ernment, and secondly, in its assumption 
that apart from the clear cut fight over 
wages, which has now been happily 
settled, everything else can only be con- 
sidered in the light of political solutions, 
The TUC conference for instance, pass- 
ed resolutions “instructing the general 
council to press the governmeni” to 
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